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CHAPTER    I. 

A    STRANGE    RECOGNITION. 

A  grey  sky  and  a  grey-green  sea,  for 
the  great  waters  were  reflecting  the 
sombre  colouring  of  the  clouds  ;  and  some 
of  their  gloom  seemed  also  to  have  fallen 
on  the  face  of  a  young  girl  who  was 
standing  on  the  shore,  whose  lover  was 
pleading  to  her  to  fix  their  wedding 
day. 

'  Oh,   Sir  James,   that  is  far  too  soon,' 
she  said,  as  the  young  man  paused. 
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'  How  can  you  say  so,  Miriam  ? '  he 
answered.  'We  have  been  engaged  a 
month  already  now,  and  surely  another 
month  added  to  that  is  long  enough  to 
wait  ?  ' 

'  Most  of  people  are  engaged  six 
months,'  replied  the  girl  with  downcast 
eyes  ;  '  some  people  six  years.' 

'  Six  years !  What  nonsense !  Why, 
I   shall  be  an  old  man  in  six  years.' 

'And  I  shall  be  getting  on  to  be 
an  old  woman,'  said  Miriam,   smiling. 

'  Now,  don't  tease  so,  there's  a 
darling.  Without  joking,  Miriam,  do 
let  us  fix  the  time.  Mrs  Clyde  quite 
agrees  with  me  that  there's  no  good 
in  waiting  any  longer.' 

'  Mother  is  always  in  such  a  hurry 
about  things.' 

1  But    it's    not    being  in  a  hurry  to   be 
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engaged  two  months ;  and  besides,  I 
want  to  take  you  abroad  before  the 
winter  comes  in  earnest,  and  it's  really 
quite  chilly  to-day.' 

'Yes,  it  is,'  and  the  girl  gave  a  little 
shiver,  and  looked  up  at  the  gloomy 
clouds. 

She  was  tall,  slim  and  dark  -  eyed, 
with  a  mobile,  expressive  face,  and  a 
white,  swan-like  throat.  People,  as  a 
rule,  called  Miriam  Clyde  handsome, 
but  she  scarcely  looked  handsome  as 
she  stood  there  by  her  lover,  beneath 
the  darksome  sky,  embarrassed  and 
unwilling  to  accede  to  his  request. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Clyde,  of  the  Artillery,  who  at  this 
time  commanded  the  garrison  of  New- 
brough-on-the-Sea,  and  she  was  a  girl 
who  was  always  greatly  admired.     There 
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was  a  charm  about  her,  men  said,  which 
many  women,  actually  more  beautiful, 
did  not  possess  ;  a  charm  in  her  manner, 
her  grace,  and  in  her  bright  and  winning 
tongue.  And  she  had  so  charmed  the 
tall  young  Scotchman,  Sir  James  Mac- 
Kennon,  who  was  now  standing  at 
her  side,  that,  after  a  very  short  ac- 
quaintance, he  had  offered  himself 
and  all  his  worldly  possessions  for 
her  acceptance. 

He  was  a  baronet,  well  off,  and  of 
ancient  family,  and  fairly  good-looking, 
and  both  Colonel  and  Mrs  Clyde  were 
delighted  when  he  proposed  to  their 
daughter,  and  never  doubted  that 
Miriam  would  be  delighted  also.  At 
all  events  she  accepted  him,  after  a 
little  delay  which  Mrs  Clyde — a  clever 
woman — accounted       for      by      believing 
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that  her  daughter  made  this  hesitation 
from  the  innate  coquetry  of  her  heart. 
There  were  various  young  ladies  who 
were  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the 
attentions  of  the  wealthy  young  Scotch- 
man, and  Mrs  Clyde  felt  inwardly 
assured  that  Miriam  only  wished  to 
appear  more  indifferent  than  she 
actually  was.  Mrs  Clyde  was  anxious, 
too,  that  Miriam  should  marry  well, 
and  early,  for  she  knew  something, 
though  not  all,  of  a  sad  and  secret 
tragedy,  which  had  already  darkened 
her  young  daughter's  life. 

'  You  have  done  charmingly  for  your- 
self/ she  said  to  Miriam,  with  a  proud 
and  happy  smile,  when  Sir  James 
MacKennon  came  down  one  afternoon 
to  Newbrough-on-the-Sea,  and  asked  to 
have    a    private    interview    with    Colonel 
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Clyde,  and  informed  him  he  had  the 
great  happiness  to  be  his  daughter's 
accepted  suitor. 

Everyone  indeed  smiled  on  this  en- 
gagement except,  perhaps,  the  young 
ladies  who  had  smiled  on  Sir  James. 
Some  of  these  wondered  what  he  saw 
in  Miss  Clyde,  but  others  were  more 
good-natured. 

'  She's  a  handsome,  clever  girl,  in  a 
good  position,  that's  what  he  sees  in 
her,  and  then  her  mother  is,  no  doubt, 
an  advantage  to  Miriam,'  said  one  of 
these. 

To  be  the  daughter  of  Mrs  Clyde 
was  certainly  an  advantage  to  any  girl. 
This  lady,  who  was  remarkably  hand- 
some, tall,  stout  and  personable,  was 
not  only  an  acute  woman  of  the  world, 
a    brilliant    conversationalist,    but    also    a 
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writer  of  culture  and  talent.  She  had 
two  daughters,  one  already  the  wife 
of  a  man  high  up  in  the  Service, 
and  Miriam.  Therefore,  when  Miriam 
became  engaged  to  Sir  James  Mac- 
Kennon,  Mrs  Clyde  reflected  with  satis- 
faction that  both  her  children  had  done 
well.  Her  eldest  daughter  was  married 
to  a  General,  and  her  youngest  about 
to  be  married  to  a  Baronet,  and  so 
Mrs  Clyde  felt  that  her  maternal  duties 
were  almost  over.  She,  in  truth, 
thought  of  many  other  things  besides 
her  children,  and  did  not  live  only  in 
their  lives.  She  was  sympathetic,  but 
not  absolutely  tender  to  them,  and  she 
was  sympathetic,  in  manner  at  least,  to 
almost  everyone. 

So  she   made    Sir   James    MacKennon 
very     welcome      at     the     Commandant's 
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house  at  Newbrough-on-the-Sea,  and 
charmed  him  by  her  genial,  witty  words. 
Sir  James,  who  was  in  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment, was  stationed  at  Halstone,  a 
town  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
Newbrough-on-the-Sea,  and  it  was  at  a 
ball  at  Halstone  that  he  had  first  seen 
Miriam  Clyde,  and  laid  his  warm,  honest 
young  heart  at  her  feet. 

And  his  wish  to  make  her  his  wife 
grew  stronger  each  day.  They  had  been 
engaged  a  month,  when  we  find  him 
pleading  to  her  to  fix  their  wedding 
day,  but  with  a  restless  sigh  Miriam 
turned  away  her  head,  and  looked 
pensively  on  the  wild  waters  of  the 
northern  sea. 

'  I  shall  be  forced  to  go,  Miriam,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,'  continued  Sir 
James,    looking    at    his    watch ;     *  there's 
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a  big  "at  home"  at  the  Colonel's  this 
afternoon,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
go,  as  he  made  me  promise,  so  don't 
send  me  away  without  a  word  to 
cheer   me.' 

'  How  many  do  you  want  ? '  answered 
Miriam,  now  raising  her  dark  eyes  to 
his  face  with  a  smile. 

6  You  know  the  one  I  want,'  he 
answered,  ardently  ;  '  the  one  little  word 
— to  name  the  happy  day.' 

Miriam  Clyde  shook  her  head  coyly. 

'  Not  to-day,'  she  said;  'and  if  you 
are  really  going  to  Colonel  Herbert's 
this  afternoon,  I  do  not  think  you 
have  any  time  to  spare/ 

The  expression  of  Sir  James's  face 
changed. 

'You  are  always  putting  me  off,'  he 
said. 
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'  But  how  can  we  fix  such  a  serious 
thing  in  a  hurry  ?  ' 

'If  it  wasn't  that  I  had  promised 
the  Chief,  I  would  not  go  at  all/ 
answered  Sir  James,  a  little  impa- 
tiently. 

/And  disappoint  the  Miss  Herberts?' 
smiled  Miriam. 

'You  know  very  well  I  don't  care 
about  disappointing  the  Miss  Herberts. 
That  there's  only  one  girl  that  I  never 
would  disappoint,  though  she's  always 
disappointing  me.' 

Miriam  Clyde  gave  a  .little  laugh, 
and  looked  half  shyly,  half  kindly  at 
Sir  James's  freckled  face.  He  was  not 
good-looking,  yet  he  was  decidedly  not 
plain.  He  was  tall  and  stalwart,  had 
a  fine  figure,  in  fact ;  and  his  features, 
though     somewhat     irregular,     were     not 
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unpleasing,  and  his  expression  kindly 
and  sensible. 

'Well,  I  suppose  I  must  be  off,'  he  said, 
unwillingly,  taking  Miriam's  hand  in  his, 
and  looking  very  tenderly  in  her  face,  '  and 
before  I  go,  Miriam,  may  I  have  one  kiss?' 

'No,  certainly  not,'  answered  Miriam, 
quickly.  '  Don't  you  see  the  firing 
party  there  ? '  and  she  pointed  towards 
the  long  stretch  of  yellow  sand  beyond 
where  they  were  standing,  on  which 
a  company  of  red-coated  soldiers  were 
practising  firing  at  a  target. 

'  I  forgot-  \the  firing  party,'  said  Sir 
James. 

'  But  they,  I  dare  say,  have  not  for- 
gotten you,'  answered  Miriam,  smiling; 
'  it's  Captain  Escourt's  company.  They 
passed  me  as  I  was  coming  down  to 
the  sands.' 
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4  What  kind  of  fellow  is  Escourt  ? ' 
'  By    no     means     brilliant,     but    rather 
good-looking.' 

'Then  are  you  going  home  now,  or 
going  to  stay  on  the  sands  ? '  inquired 
Sir  James. 

'  I  shall  stay  out  a  little  longer.' 
'  Good-bye,     then,     Miriam — good-bye, 
dear  Miriam.' 

He  pressed  her  hand  as  he  spoke, 
and  then  unwillingly  left  her,  and  Miriam 
Clyde  gave  a  little  restless  sigh  when 
she  found  herself  alone. 

'Poor  fellow,'  she  was  thinking,  and 
again  she  turned  her  dark  eyes  in  dreamy 
fashion  to  the  sea.  She  felt  sorry  for 
him  ;  sorry  for  his  wasted  love,  and  her 
inability  to  return  it.  Yet  she  liked  him, 
and  understood  his  character  well  enough 
to    know    that    he   deserved  a  better  fate 
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from  her  hands.  '  We  can't  help  these 
things,'  she  thought  with  another  sigh, 
and  then  she  began  walking  slowly,  with 
bent  head,  along  the  sands  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  firing  party,  who  were,  how- 
ever, quite  half-a-mile  distant  from  her. 

She  kept  watching  the  firing  vaguely, 
and  suddenly  she  saw  the  soldier  who 
was  standing  near  the  target  marking, 
fall.  Then  several  soldiers  from  the 
firing  party  ran  towards  the  prostrate 
man.  An  accident  had  evidently  occurred, 
Miriam  Clyde  saw  at  once,  and  she  now 
also  ran  forward,  and  presently  met 
a  soldier  running  in  the  direction  of 
the  village,  where  the  barracks  were 
situated. 

'  What  has  happened  ? '  asked  Miriam, 
as  the  man  passed  her. 

'  One    of  the    men    has   been   shot   at 
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the  target,  miss,'  answered  the  soldier, 
saluting  the  commandant's  daughter ;  '  and 
I'm  going  for  the  doctor.' 

'  Make  haste,  then,'  said  Miriam  ;  and 
she  also  made  haste,  and  presently  ran 
up  breathless  to  the  group  of  soldiers, 
who  were  standing  round  the  man  lying 
on  the  sand. 

Captain  Escourt,  a  slender,  good-look- 
ing young  man,  with  a  weak  face,  stepped 
forward  from  the  group  when  he  saw 
Miss  Clyde  approaching. 

'There's  been  an  accident,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  Miss  Clyde,'  he  said,  addressing 
Miriam ;  '  perhaps  you  had  better  not 
come  any  nearer,  for  the  poor  fellow  is 
bleeding  terribly.' 

1  But  are  you  not  trying  to  stop  the 
bleeding?'  asked  Miriam,  excitedly.  'Is 
no  one  trying  to  stop  it  ? ' 
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'  I  have  sent  for  the  doctor,'  answered 
Captain  Escourt. 

'  But  he  may  bleed  to  death  before 
the  doctor  comes,'  said  Miriam ;  '  I  know 
something  about  these  things ; '  and  she 
pushed  her  way  through  the  group  of 
soldiers,  and  knelt  down  by  the  one  who 
was  lying  wounded  on  the  sand. 

'  Break  my  sunshade  stick  in  two 
pieces,'  she  said  hastily  to  one  of  the 
soldiers,  and  then  from  her  steel  chate- 
laine she  unfastened  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  cut  the 
wounded  soldier's  trouser  up  to  the  part 
from  which  the  blood  was  pouring.  He 
had  been  shot  above  the  knee,  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  bared  the  wound  Miriam 
drew  out  her  handkerchief,  and  bound 
it  tightly  round  the  man's  leg,  above 
the  wound,  and  then  asked  for  one  half 
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of  the  stick  of  her  sunshade,  which  the 
soldier  she  had  requested  to  do  so  had 
already  broken. 

The  soldier  handed  her  the  stick, 
which  she  put  between  the  handkerchief 
and  the  limb,  and  then  twisted  it  round 
and  round,  thus  tightening  the  bandage 
until  the  blood  ceased  to  flow. 

'Now  hold  it  firmly  as  it  is/  she  said 
to  the  soldier  who  had  broken  the  sun- 
shade stick ;  '  and  someone  give  me 
another  handkerchief.' 

Captain  Escourt,  upon  this,  produced 
a  handkerchief,  which  Miriam  soon 
bound  round  the  man's  leg  below  the 
wound,  just  as  she  had  bound  her  own 
handkerchief  above  it,  and  then<  with 
the  other  half  of  the  stick  she  so  effec- 
tively tightened  the  bandage  that  the 
bleeding  entirely  stopped. 
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'  Has  anyone  a  flask  ? '  she  now  asked, 
glancing  round.  '  He  will  be  all  the 
better  for  a  little  brandy  if  he  can  get  it.' 

Again  Captain  Escourt  came  to  her 
assistance,  and  held  towards  her  a  silver 
flask;  and  with  this  in  her  hand  Miriam 
rose  from  her  knees,  after  directing 
another  soldier  to  hold  the  second  stick 
that  she  had  twisted  in  the  bandage  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  first  soldier 
was  doing,  and  then  as  she  opened  the 
flask  she  looked  into  the  wounded  man's 
face,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  own 
with  a  strange,  wild  look  of  recognition 
and  fear. 

And  no  sooner  had  Miriam  glanced  at 
that  pallid  countenance,  than  she,  too, 
grew  deadly  pale,  and  staggered  back, 
while  a  faint  cry  escaped  her  whitening 
lips. 

vol.  i.  b 
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'  Miss  Clyde !  you  are  not  well ;  this 
has  been  too  much  for  you,'  said  Captain 
Escourt,  taking  hold  of  her  arm  as  if 
to  support  her  ;  and  Miriam,  who  a 
moment  before  had  been  so  brave,  so 
quick,  clung  to  him,  trembling  in  every 
limb. 

'  Lean  on  me ;  let  me  lead  you  away 
from  this/  went  on  Escourt.  '  Do  not 
look  at  the  poor  fellow,  he's  all  right 
now/ 

But  with  a  wild  stare  in  her  eyes,  a 
stare  something  like  a  reflection  of  the 
wounded  man's,  Miriam  still  looked  on 
the  white  face  lying  on  the  sand ;  still 
clung  trembling  to  Captain  Escourt's 
arm. 

'Here  is  the  doctor,  thank  God!' 
exclaimed  Escourt,  a  few  moments  later, 
for  he   really  did   not  know   what  to   do  ; 
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and  the  surgeon  attached  to  the  regiment 
was  now  to  be  seen  approaching,  accom- 
panied by  the  soldier  who  had  been  sent 
for  him. 

He  was  a  tall,  fair,  rather  good-look- 
ing young  Scotchman  this  doctor,  and 
as  he  drew  near  he  first  thought 
that  something  must  have  happened 
to  Miss  Clyde,  she  looked  so  deadly 
pale. 

'What  is  the  matter,  Miss  Clyde?' 
he  said,  going  up  to  her  and  taking 
one  of  her  trembling  hands. 

'  Nothing,'  faltered  Miriam,  with  her 
clammy  lips;  'look  to  him,'  and  she 
pointed  to  the   wounded  soldier. 

'  Miss  Clyde  has  done  far  too  much, 
Reed,'  said  Captain  Escourt ;  'she  has 
bound  up  the  poor  fellow's  leg,  and  it 
has  been  too  much  for  her.' 
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'She  has  probably  saved  his  life,' 
muttered  the  young  doctor.  '  Come, 
Miss  Clyde,  I  see  Captain  Escourt  has 
a  flask  here ;  let  me  pour  you  out  a 
sip,  and  that  will  probably  put  you  all 
right.' 

The  doctor  poured  out  some  of  the 
brandy,  and  Miriam  swallowed  a  little, 
and  then  again  pointed  to  the  wounded 
man. 

'Give  him  some,'  she  said,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  and  the  doctor  knelt 
down  on  the  sand  to  comply  with  her 
request. 

'  You  have  saved  his  life  by  your 
promptitude  and  courage,'  he  said,  turn- 
ing round  presently  to  speak  to  Miriam 
Clyde,  after  he  had  examined  the 
wound ;  '  one  of  the  main  arteries  is 
shot     through  ;     the     man     would     have 
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bled  to  death  without  immediate  assist- 
ance.' 

Miriam  made  no  answer ;  the  brandy 
had  revived  her  a  little,  but  still  she 
stood  with  that  strange  look  of  fear  on 
her  face ;  still  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
wounded  soldier. 

Presently  an  ambulance  which  the 
doctor  had  ordered  to  be  brought  down 
from  the  barracks  arrived,  and  the 
wounded  man  was  lifted  up  and  placed 
in  it,  and  carried  away  by  the  soldiers  ; 
the  doctor  walking  by  its  side.  Then 
Captain  Escourt  offered  to  escort  Miriam 
Clyde  home. 

*  Let  me  see  you  safely  to  the  village/ 
he  said,  and  Miriam  accepted  his  offer. 
He  gave  the  word  of  command  to  his 
company,  and  then  walked  behind  it 
with  Miriam. 
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'How  did  it  happen?'  she  asked,  as 
they  went. 

'The  poor  fellow,  who  is  called  Dare, 
got  in  the  range  of  the  fire  somehow 
or  other,  but  I  can  scarcely  understand 
it,  as  he  is  a  good  soldier,  though  he 
has  not  joined  us  long ;  but  some  of 
my  men  are  terribly  bad   shots.' 

'  Do  you  think  he  will  get  better  ? ' 
asked  Miriam,  with  quivering  lips. 

'  Oh,  I  daresay  he  will,  though  he 
lost  a  tremendous  lot  of  blood  in  a 
minute  or  two.  It  was  awfully  plucky 
of  you  to  manage  as  you  did,  awfully ! 
I  don't  understand  about  these  things.' 

'  I  took  some  lessons  at  an  ambul- 
ance class,'  answered  Miriam,  in  a  low 
tone. 

1  Well,  you  have  profited  by  them. 
You    did    it    splendidly.      You    heard    the 
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doctor  say  you  had  saved  the  man's 
life,  for  I  expect  he'll  pull  through. 
He's  a  well-built  young  fellow,  and  hand- 
some, and  ought  to  be  eternally  grateful 
to  you  for  your  goodness.' 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    SOLDIER'S    MESSAGE. 

When  Miriam,  escorted  by  Captain 
Escourt,  arrived  at  the  whitewashed 
house  in  the  barracks  yard,  where 
her  father  and  mother  lived,  she  parted 
with  Captain  Escourt  at  the  door. 

*  I  should  like  to  know,'  she  said,  as 
she  shook  hands  with  him,  '  how  the 
poor  man  goes  on.' 

'  I'll  call  and  let  you  know/  answered 
Escourt ;  '  I  am  going  to  the  hospital 
now    to    look    after    him.       Thank    you 

awfully    for    what    you    did    for    one    of 

24 
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my  poor  fellows,'  and  he  touched  his 
cap  and  turned  away. 

Then  Miriam  went  slowly  into  the 
house,  and  walked  feebly  to  her  own 
room  upstairs.  All  her  strength  and 
litheness  seemed  suddenly  to  have  passed 
away  from  her,  and  when  she  reached 
her  room  she  sat  down  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

'Oh!  this  is  terrible,  terrible,'  she 
moaned  aloud.  '  What  shall  I  do — 
what  if  he  were  to  die ! ' 

She  was  evidently  in  the  deepest 
perplexity  and  distress.  Presently  she 
started  to  her  feet,  and  began  pacing 
the  room  with  restless  and  uneven 
footsteps,  and  as  she  wandered  back- 
wards and  forwards  a  rap  came  to  her 
bedroom  door. 

With    an    effort    she    endeavoured    to 
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compose  herself,  and  said  '  Come  in ;  ' 
and  after  having  done  so,  the  door  of 
the  room  opened,  and  the  face  of  her 
mother's  maid  appeared. 

'  Oh !  Miss  Miriam,  please/  said  the 
maid,  'your  mamma  sent  me  to  tell 
you  that  tea  is  ready  and  to  ask  you 
to  come  down.' 

'Very  well,  I  shall  be  down  in  a 
moment  or  two,'  answered  Miriam, 
tremulously. 

'  And  they  say,  miss,'  continued  the 
maid,  '  that  one  of  the  soldiers  has  been 
killed  on  the  sands.  Banks  saw  them 
carrying  him  up,  and  they  said  he  was 
dead,  poor  fellow.' 

'No,  no/  said  Miriam,  in  sudden 
excitement  and  visible  distress ;  '  not 
dead,   surely,   Ford — not  dead  ! ' 

'  Well,   that's    what    Banks    said,    miss  ; 
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but  it  mayn't  be  true  for  all  that,  and 
perhaps  he  might  run  round  to  the 
hospital  to  ask  ?  ' 

1  Yes,  send  him,  and  I  will  wait  here 
until  he  comes  back.  Tell  him  to  go 
as  fast  as  he  can.' 

Upon  this  Ford  disappeared,  and 
Miriam  was  left  to  her  own  distracting 
thoughts.  She  wTas  in  a  terrible  state 
of  anxiety,  and  wrung  her  hands  to- 
gether in  almost  uncontrollable  emotion. 
And  for  at  least  ten  minutes  this  went 
on,  and  then  Ford  once  more  appeared 
at  the  room  door. 

1  No,  please,  miss,  he's  not  dead/  she 
said ;  '  Banks  saw  one  of  the  orderlies, 
and  he  says  the  poor  fellow  is  still 
alive,  though  they  don't  expect  him  to 
last,  but  Dr  Reed  and  another  doctor  are 
with  him,  and  they  are  doing  all  they  can.' 
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And  with  these  dismal  words  ringing 
in  her  ears,  Miriam,  a  few  minutes  later, 
went  down  to  her  mother's  drawing- 
room,  trying  to  assume  a  composure 
and  courage  she  did  not   feel. 

Mrs  Clyde  was  sitting  before  her 
tea-table  drinking  tea  out  of  a  valuable 
china  cup.  She  was  a  remarkable  look- 
ing woman :  remarkable  for  the  regu- 
larity and  beauty  of  her  features,  and 
for  a  certain  acuteness  of  expression, 
which  told  to  a  keen  observer  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  talent  and 
tact. 

She  looked  at  her  daughter  and 
smiled  as  Miriam  entered,  and  in  a 
moment  perceived  by  the  girl's  face 
that  something  unusual  had  occurred. 

'  Have  you  been  in  long,  my  dear  ? ' 
she  asked,  pleasantly. 
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1  Not  very  long,  mother,'  answered 
Miriam. 

'  And  did  Sir  James  persuade  you 
to  fix  the  happy  day  ? '  she  continued, 
still  with  her  fine  dark  eyes  fixed  on 
her  daughters  face.  '  He  came  here 
shortly  after  you  went  out,  and  he 
seems  a  very  eager  lover,  and  is  most 
anxious  to  have  the  time  of  your  wed- 
ding fixed ;  so  I  sent  him  down  to 
you  on  the  sands,  and  I  suppose  you 
saw  him  ? ' 

'Yes,  I  saw  him,7  said  Miriam,  with 
downcast  eyes. 

'  And  is  anything  settled  ?  ' 

'  No,  mother ;  he  wished  to  be  married 
in  a  month,  but  I  thought  that  was  too 
soon. ' 

'  My  dear,  is  this  wise  ?  ' 

'  We  have  been  engaged  such  a  short 
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time —  oh!  it  is  far  too  soon/  said 
Miriam,  with  a  touch  of  impatience  in 
her  tone. 

'  Your  father  and  I  do  not  think  so, 
Miriam.' 

'  But,  mother — ' 

6  Listen  to  me,  Miriam.  Sir  James  is 
a  young  man,  in  a  good  position  ;  a 
young  man  whom  very  many  young 
women  would  be  only  too  glad  to  accept. 
You  have  been  fortunate  in  winning 
his  affections,  and  I  advise  you  not  to 
trifle  with  them.' 

Mrs  Clyde  had  always  brought  up  her 
children  to  obey  her,  and  her  manner 
to  Miriam  told  you  this.  It  was  quiet, 
but  firm,  as  though  she  quite  expected 
that  her  words  would  have  due  effect. 
She  had  been  quiet,  but  firm  also,  when 
General   Conray    proposed    to    her    eldest 
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daughter  Joan,  then  a  beautiful  girl  of 
twenty ;  the  General  being  fully  thirty 
years  her  senior,  and  a  friend  of  her 
father's.  But  he  was  a  wealthy  man, 
high  in  the  Service,  and  Joan  Clyde 
was  given  very  little  choice  in  the 
matter.  Her  mother  told  her  it  was 
an  excellent  match  for  her,  and  one 
that  herself  and  her  husband  heartily 
approved  of,  and  that  young  girls  of 
course  must  be  guided  by  their  parents. 
So  Joan  married  the  General  after 
shedding  many  tears,  some  in  secret, 
and  some  in  the  presence  of  her  firm 
mother,  who,  however,  gave  her  no  en- 
couragement to  indulge  in  any  such 
weaknesses.  And  Joan  went  away  with 
her  General,  who  was  firm  also,  and  a 
rigid  disciplinarian  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and    his    young    wife    was    afraid  of  him, 
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and    not    over    happy    it    was    said,    but 
Mrs  Clyde  never  allowed  this. 

'  Poor  Joan  is  not  very  strong- 
minded,'  she  used  to  say  with  a  smile; 
*  and  she  needs  a  guiding  hand,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  General  keeps 
her  in  order.' 

And  one  daughter,  according  to  her 
ideas,  being  so  successfully  disposed  of, 
she  was  by  no  means  pleased  to  hear 
that  Miriam  seemed  inclined  to  trifle 
with  her  good  luck.  Mrs  Clyde  had 
never  sought  to  attract  men  for  her 
daughters,  knowing  well  that  her  girls 
were  too  handsome  to  need  any  efforts 
of  that  sort.  But  when  their  wooers 
came  she  expected  to  be  consulted,  and 
her  advice  taken,  and  by  her  advice  Sir 
James  MacKennon  had  been  accepted, 
and     she     thought     Miriam    was     acting 
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foolishly  in  hesitating  to  fix  the  wedding 
day 

*  Did  Sir  James  tell  you  I  approved 
of  an  early  marriage  ?'  she  asked. 

1  Yes,  mother ;  but  please  don't  talk 
of  it  any  more  just  now — such  a  dread- 
ful thing  has  happened  to-day  since  I 
saw  Sir  James.  One  of  the  poor 
soldiers  has  been  shot  on  the  sands.' 

'  That  is  terribly  sad.  How  did  it 
happen  ? ' 

6  Captain  Escourt's  company  were  prac- 
tising firing  at  a  target,  and  this  poor 
man  was  marking,  and  I  suppose  was 
accidently  shot.' 

Miriam's  voice  faltered  against  her  will 
as  she  made  this  explanation,  and  her 
mother  looked  at  her  somewhat  curiously. 

'You    seem    quite    upset,    Miriam,    by 

this  accident ;   did  you  see  it  ?  ' 

vol.  1.  c 
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'Yes,  mother,  I  saw  it,  and  I  believe 
the  poor  soldier  would  have  bled  to 
death  before  Dr  Reed  came,  for  Captain 
Escourt  did  not  seem  to  understand 
what  to  do,  but,  as  I  had  gained  some 
knowledge  from  the  ambulance  classes 
last  year,  I  helped  to  stop  the  bleeding 
until  the  doctor  came/ 

Again  the  girl's  voice  faltered,  and 
Mrs  Clyde  noticed  this,  and  that  her 
daughter's  oval  cheeks  were  very  white. 

*  I  am  glad  you  were  able  to  be  of 
some  use/  she  said;  'but  you  look  quite 
pale,  my  dear,  and  I  fear  this  has  been 
a  little  too  much  for  you.  Have  a  cup 
of  tea,  Miriam,  and  it  will  revive  you.' 

So  Miriam  drank  the  tea,  and  when 
she  was  doing  so  her  mother  once  more 
returned  to  the  subject  of  fixing  the 
wedding  day. 
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'  When  is  Sir  James  coming  again  ? ' 
she  said. 

'He  said  something  about  to-morrow, 
or  the  next  day,'  answered  Miriam,  un- 
easily. 

'  Then  I  shall  see  him,'  said  Mrs 
Clyde,  calmly.  '  I  do  not  approve  of 
long  engagements,  and,  of  course,  about 
these  things  young  girls  must  be  guided 
by  the  advice  of  their  parents.' 

She  had  said  almost  the  very  same 
words  to  Joan  Clyde  when  General 
Conray  had  been  anxious  to  fix  his 
wedding  day,  and  she  had  carried  her 
point  then,  and  she  meant  to  carry  it 
now.  She  was  a  determined  woman, 
with  her  quiet  manner  and  her  placid 
smile.  And  Miriam  knew  this,  and 
grew  a  little  paler  as  she  sat  there 
drinking     her     tea.       But      any      further 
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conversation  on  the  point  was  now 
interrupted  by  the  soldier-servant  Banks 
opening  the  room  door  and  announc- 
ing— 

'  Captain   Escourt.' 

With  a  charming  smile  Mrs  Clyde  held 
out  her  white  and  shapely  hand  to  wel- 
come him. 

'  You  have  just  come  in  time  for  tea, ' 
she  said.  '  But  what  is  this  sad  accident 
Miriam  has  been  telling  me  about. 
Captain  Escourt  ? ' 

'About  the  poor  fellow  who  was 
shot  on  the  sands/  answered  Captain 
Escourt.  '  It's  an  awful  bad  business, 
but  Reed  thinks  he  will  pull  him 
through.' 

6  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad.  Colonel  Clyde 
would  be  so  distressed  if  anything 
serious    were    to    happen    to    any    of  the 
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men  under  his  command/  said  Mrs 
Clyde,  graciously.  '  And  he  is  one  of 
your   company,  is  he  not  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  and  a  very  good  soldier,  too. 
It  seems  it  was  a  blundering  fool  called 
Smith  who  fired  the  shot  that  hit  him, 
for  Dare  was,  I  believe,  not  out  of  his 
position.  If  Dare  dies,  Smith  ought 
to  be  hanged,   in  my  opinion.' 

'  Let  us  hope  that  Dare  will  not  die 
then.  Of  course  the  other  man  will  be 
punished  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  there  will  be  a  court  -  martial 
held  on  him  ;  but  I  called  to  tell  Miss 
Clyde  how  Dare  is  going  on,  as  she 
was  kind  enough  to  wish  to  hear.  You 
ought  to  be  proud  of  your  daughter, 
Mrs  Clyde,  though  I  dare  say  you 
always  are.' 

'And     why     should     I     be     especially 
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proud  of  her  to  -  day  ? '  asked  Mrs 
Clyde,  looking  smilingly  at  Miriam's 
pale  face. 

'  Because  she  behaved  so  splendidly, 
so  pluckily.  Dare  would  have  been 
dead  by  this  time  if  Miss  Clyde  had 
not  contrived  to  stop  the  bleeding,  for 
one  of  the  main  arteries  was  shot 
through,  Reed  says.  But  I  should  not 
talk  thus ;  you  must  forgive  me,  Miss 
Clyde,  for  I  am  making  you  quite 
white.' 

1 1  think  Miriam  is  a  little  upset,' 
said  Mrs  Clyde. 

1  But  not  at  the  time ;  not  when  she 
could  be  of  use ;  she  was  as  brave  and 
as  calm  as  any  surgeon  could  be,' 
answered  Captain  Escourt. 

He  admired  Miriam  Clyde,  as  many 
other    men    admired    her  ;    admired    her 
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grace  and  beauty,  and  a  certain  dignity 
also  in  her  manner  which  was  unusual 
in  so  young  a  girl.  But  Mrs  Clyde, 
though  she  was  always  gracious  to 
them,  did  not  encourage  the  attentions 
of  young  officers  of  no  especial  means, 
and  the  young  officers  were  quite  con- 
scious of  this  fact. 

She  was  very  charming  to  them, 
but  still  she  made  them  quite  under- 
stand that  they  were  to  have  no 
intimate  friendships  with  her  daughter. 
Therefore  she  was  pleased  when  Colonel 
Clyde,  her  husband,  entered  the  room 
and  began  talking  to  Captain  Escourt, 
thus  diverting  his  attention  from  Miriam. 

Colonel  Clyde  was  a  very  tall,  thin 
man,  with  white  hair  and  white 
moustache  and  whiskers,  and  a  bronzed, 
lined  face.     His  wife  had  much  influence 
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over  him,  for  her  intellectual  powers 
far  exceeded  his,  though  she  was  quite 
clever  enough  to  disguise  this  fact  from 
his  knowledge,  though  everyone  else 
of  their  acquaintance  knew  it. 

He  was  a  good  soldier,  brave,  and 
somewhat  stern,  but  respected  by  officers 
and  men  alike.  He  was  fond  of  his 
children,  but,  like  their  mother,  not 
very  tender  in  his  manner  to  them. 
Here  his  wife's  influence  came  in.  She 
would  not  allow  him  to  spoil  the  girls, 
she  said,  and  Miriam  stood  a  little  in 
awe  of  her  father. 

Nevertheless,  when  Captain  Escourt 
had  repeated  his  story  about  the 
wounded  soldier,  and  told  how  brave 
and  clever  Miriam  had  been,  the  Colonel's 
face  relaxed  into  a  kindly  smile,  and 
he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
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'  I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  my  girl,' 
he  said ;  '  glad  that  a  soldier's  daughter 
could  be  of  some  little  service  to  a 
soldier  in  his  need.' 

'  I  did  very  little,  father,'  answered 
Miriam. 

1 But  the  very  little  did  some  good 
it  seems,'  continued  Colonel  Clyde.  '  I 
must  go  and  see  the  poor  fellow  by- 
and-by ;  thank  you  for  coming  to  tell 
me  about  it,   Escourt.' 

At  this  moment  the  drawing-room 
door  again  opened,  and  the  soldier- 
servant  announced, — 

'  Dr  Reed,' 

'  Ah,  Reed,'  said  the  Colonel,  ex- 
tending his  hand ;  '  and  how  is  your 
poor  patient  getting  on  ?  I  mean  the 
man  who  has  been  shot  at  the  target 
on  the  sands.' 
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1 1  hope  fairly  well,  sir,'  answered 
the  young  doctor,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
glanced,  as  if  unconsciously,  at  Miriam, 
who  stood  listening  to  his  words  with 
eager  ears  and  a  fast-beating  heart 
'  He's  very  low,  for  he's  lost  a  tre- 
mendous lot  of  blood,  and  but  for  Miss 
Clyde  here  he  would  have  been  a  dead 
man  by  this  time.  Your  daughter,  sir, 
behaved  splendidly,  if  she  will  allow 
me  to  say  so.' 

'  I  am  glad  she  was  of  some  little 
help,'  said  the  Colonel.  '  But,  doctor, 
won't  you  have  some  tea  ? ' 

Dr  Reed  accepted  this  invitation, 
and  Mrs  Clyde  poured  it  out  for  him, 
and  then  rose  from  the  table  and  be- 
gan talking  to  her  husband  and 
Captain  Escourt,  and  for  a  moment 
Dr  Reed   had    an   opportunity  of  speak- 
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ing  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  to 
Miriam,  who  was  sitting  near  the  tea- 
table. 

1 1  have  something  for  you ;  some- 
thing very  strange,'  he  said. 

In  a  moment  Miriam's  face  had  flushed 
crimson,  and  then  as  quickly  grew 
deadly  pale. 

'  I  don't  want  the  others  to  hear,' 
continued  Dr  Reed ;  '  best  not ;  in  fact 
the  man  asked  me  not  to  let  anyone 
see  the  few  words  he  has  written  in 
pencil  to  you.  How  can  I  give  them 
to  you  unobserved  ?  ' 

*  You  mean  the — man  who  was  shot  ? ' 
asked  Miriam,  with  clammy,  faltering 
lips. 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  doctor.  '  He  is 
conscious  now,  and  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came   so    he    asked     for    paper     and    a 
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pencil,  and  begged  me  to  carry  what 
he  has  written  to  you.  I  hope  you  do 
not  consider  it  a  liberty,  but  the  poor 
fellow  was  so  terribly  in  earnest' 

1  Oh !  no,  no,'  said  the  poor  girl,  in 
terrible  distress,  with  her  frightened 
eyes  fixed  on  her  mother,  whose  back 
was  turned  to  her. 

'  Shall  I  slip  the  note  into  that  book 
lying  there  ? '  asked  the  doctor,  who 
saw  there  was  some  secret  about  the 
wounded  soldier  that  Miss  Clyde  evi- 
dently knew. 

'  Yes,'  half  whispered  Miriam,  and  as 
she  spoke  Dr  Reed  rose  and  helped 
himself  to  sugar  with  affected  careless- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  slid  a  small 
envelope  between  the  leaves  of  the 
book  he  had  indicated. 

1  Do    you    like    this    book  ? '    he    said, 
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handing  it  to  Miriam,  who  eagerly 
clutched  the  volume  in  her  trembling 
hand. 

'I  do,  Dr  Reed/  said  Mrs  Clyde, 
turning  round ;  'it  is  interesting  with 
a  certain  amount  of  dramatic  power/ 
and  she  put  out  her  hand  as  though 
to  take  the  book  from  Miriam. 

But  with  a  sudden  gesture,  almost  of 
despair,  Miriam  grasped  it  closer,  and 
then  without  a  word  rose,  and  hurriedly 
left  the  room,  while  her  mother's  eyes 
followed  her  in  grave  surprise. 

'  This  affair  on  the  sands  seems  to 
have  quite  upset  my  daughter,'  she  said, 
a  moment  later,  speaking  to   Dr  Reed. 

'That  is  only  natural,'  he  answered; 
'many  young  ladies  can't  bear  the  sight 
of  blood,  but  there  is  no  doubt  Miss 
Clyde  behaved  splendidly.' 
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In  the  meanwhile  Miriam  had  breath- 
lessly reached  her  own  room,  and  locked 
the  door  behind  her,  and  then  with 
trembling  fingers  opened  the  book  con- 
taining the  note  the  doctor  had  placed 
there. 

It  was  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  which 
she  also  tore  open,  and  then  read  with 
starting  eyes  the  few  feebly-written 
pencilled  words  it  contained.  They  were 
very  brief: — 

'For  God's  sake  keep  my  secret.' 

This  was  the  message  from  the 
wounded  soldier  to  Miriam  Clyde. 


CHAPTER    III, 


D  R      REED. 


Miriam  read  these  brief  words  again 
and  again,  then  she  passionately  kissed 
them,  and  her  tears  rushed  out  on 
them. 

'  Poor,  poor  fellow,'  she  murmured, 
'  he  need  not  have  been   afraid.' 

And  she  was  still  holding  the  note 
in  her  hand,  still  gazing  at  it  with  her 
tearful  eyes,  when  she  heard  the  handle 
of  the  door  turn,  and  her  mother's  voice 
demanding  admittance. 

'  My   dear,    are   you    ill  ?       Why    have 

47 
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you  locked  your  door  ? '  said  Mrs  Clyde 
outside. 

In  a  moment  Miriam  had  hidden  the 
note  in  her  dress,  and  then  she  un- 
locked the  door,  and  her  mother  en- 
tered, looking  at  her  gravely  as  she 
did  so. 

'What  is  the  matter,  Miriam?'  she 
said.  'Why  did  you  hurry  from  the 
drawing-room  in  such  wonderful  haste  ? ' 

'  I  turned  suddenly  faint,  mother, ' 
answered  Miriam,  who  was  confused 
and  trembling,  and  her  mother's  quick 
glance  saw  at  once  that  her  eyes  were 
stained  with  tears. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  for  that ;  you  really 
quite  startled  me,  and  you  carried  away 
my  novel,  too,'  said  Mrs  Clyde,  pointing 
to  the  book,  lying  on  the  toilet-table, 
which  Miriam  had  brought  up. 
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'  I  forgot  I  had  it  in  my  hand — I 
turned  suddenly  faint.' 

'  But  why  did  you  lock  your  door, 
my  dear  ? ' 

'  I  did  not  want  anyone  to  know  I 
was  not  well.  I  thought  it  was  best 
not  to  say  anything.' 

'Well,  Dr  Reed  thinks,  and  I  think 
too,  that  this  accident  to  the  poor 
soldier  has  been  too  much  for  you.  He 
recommended  me  to  give  you  a  little 
sal -volatile,  and  though,  my  dear  Miriam, 
I  am  pleased  you  were  able  to  give 
some  little  help,  I  think  in  future  you 
had  better  not  attempt  to  do  anything 
of  this  kind ;  your  nerves  are  evidently 
not  equal  to  it' 

'  It  was  very  trying,   certainly,'  faltered 

Miriam.       '  I     think,    mother,    if  you    do 

not   mind,    I    should    like    to    have    some 
vol.  1.  D 
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sal-volatile,  and  then  lie  down  and  rest 
a  little  while  before  dinner.' 

4  That  will  be  the  wisest  plan,  I 
think.  The  two  young  men  are  gone, 
and  your  father  has  gone  with  them,  as 
he  is  anxious  about  the  poor  soldier, 
so  I'll  send  the  sal-volatile  up  to  you 
by  Ford,  and  then  lie  down  and  get 
a  rest.' 

'Yes,  mother,'  said  Miriam,  and,  with 
a  pleasant  little  nod,  Mrs  Clyde  turned 
away  and  left  the  room,  and  Miriam 
was  alone. 

But  she  did  not  lie  down  as  she  said 
she  should.  She  went  to  her  desk  and 
opened  it  with  trembling  hands,  and 
then  sat  down  to  write  a  note  to  Dr 
Reed,  and  also  a  few  lines  to  the 
wounded  soldier  under  his  care.  She 
had    placed     her    envelopes     and    paper 
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ready   to    do    this    when    Ford    appeared 
with      the      sal-volatile.       Ford     was      a 
sprightly,    good-looking    girl,    beloved   of 
many      soldiers,       though      she      always 
declared  to  her  mistress  that   she  would 
'  not   look   at   one    of  them.'       However 
this  might  be,  and  Mrs   Clyde  had  some 
reason  to    doubt   the   exact   truth   of  her 
statement,     numerous     soldiers     certainly 
looked     at     her.        Banks,      the     indoor 
servant     of    the     Colonel,     was     devoted 
to   her,   and    one    or   two    orderlies    who 
came  about    the   house  with  letters,   etc., 
were   doubtless    captives    to   her   charms. 
Miriam     Clyde    liked     her,    and    Ford 
liked     Miriam,     and     now     Miriam     was 
about  to   ask    a   favour   from  her  hands  ; 
and    with    a    sudden    flush    to    her    pale 
cheeks  she  did   this,   as    Ford   set   down 
the  glass  containing  the  sal-volatile. 
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'  Ford — I  want  you  to  do  something 
for  me,'  she  began. 

1  I'm  sure  I'd  be  very  pleased,  Miss 
Miriam,'  answered  Ford,  with  the 
pleasant  ready  smile  that  had  ensnared 
the  hearts  of  the  orderlies. 

'  I — I  want  a  letter  posted  to  Dr 
Reed,'  continued  Miriam,  blushing 
deeply,  for  she  did  not  like  asking 
favours  from  servants.  *  I  want  it 
posted  without  anyone  seeing  it.  I 
do  not  want  mother  to  know  that  I 
have  sent  it.' 

Ford  opened  her  blue  eyes  a  little 
wider,  as,  of  course,  she  knew  of  Miss 
Miriam's  engagement  to  Sir  James 
MacKennon.  But  she  was  a  young 
woman  with  liberal  notions  on  the 
subject  of  lovers,  and  concluded  that 
Miss  Miriam  had  a  fancy  for  two. 
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'Of  course,  Miss  Miriam,  I'll  post 
it,'  she  answered,  promptly.  'And  if  I 
can't  get  leave  from  your  mamma  to 
go  out,   Banks  will  take  it  for  a  word.' 

'  But  I  do  not  want  Banks  to  take 
it,  nor  anyone  to  see  it  but  you/  said 
Miriam,  quickly.  '  Can't  you  make 
some  excuse  to  go  out  when  dinner  is 
going  on  ? ' 

'  Oh,  of  course,  Miss  Miriam,  I  can. 
I  can  say  I  want  some  coloured  silk 
to  match  your  mamma's  blue  dress  I 
am  altering.  Or  I  might  say  I  have 
a  cousin  who  is  ill.  But  then  I'm 
afraid  Mrs  Clyde  would  not  believe 
me,  or  might  be  frightened  about  me 
bringing  in  infection — unless  I  said  it 
was  an  accident,'  added  Ford,  with 
another  smile. 

'  I    dare    say   she   will    not    object   to 
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your  going  to  get  the  silk ;  so  Ford, 
if  you  will  do  this,  I  will  have  the 
note  for  Dr  Reed  ready  when  you 
come  up  before  dinner/ 

'To  be  sure,  Miss  Miriam,  that  will 
be  all  right.' 

'  And  you  have  to  tell  no  one  I  have 
sent  it/  repeated  Miriam. 

1 1  will  not  tell  a  soul,  Miss  Miriam/ 
affirmed   Ford. 

1  I  will  write  it  now,  then/ 

'And  I  will  tell  Mrs  Clyde  that  you 
have  lain  down,  as  she  desired  me  to 
see  that  you  had  the  down  quilt  over 
you  when  you  did  so/  said  the  ready- 
tongued  Ford.  '  And  now,  miss,  I'll 
leave  you  till  it's  time  to  dress  for 
dinner  ; '  and  Ford  went  away. 

Then  Miriam  commenced  her  letter 
to     Dr     Reed    with     a     troubled     heart, 
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choosing  her  words  with  difficulty  and 
much  caution,  but  feeling  all  the  while 
that  she  was  committing  herself  deeply 
in  his  eyes. 

'  Dear  Dr  Reed/  she  wrote, — '  I  am 
about  to  ask  a  favour  from  your  hands, 
and  also  to  trust  to  your  honour  that 
this  letter,  and  the  incident  which  oc- 
curred between  us  this  afternoon  will  be 
spoken  of  to  no  one.  Will  you  give 
the  little  note  I  enclose  to  the  person 
from  whom  you  brought  the  note  to 
me  ?  And  do  not  kindly  answer  this 
letter.  I  am  trusting  you,  and  I  feel 
my  trust  will  not  be  betrayed.  And 
with  kind  regards,  I  remain,  sincerely 
yours,  M.  C 

'  P.S. — Perhaps  from  time  to  time  you 
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will   kindly   let   me   know   how  your  poor 
patient  is  ? ' 

Having  finished  her  letter  to  Dr 
Reed,  Miriam  then  wrote  on  a  note 
sheet  four  single  words, — 

1  Do  not  be  afraid/ 

These  she  enclosed  in  a  small  enve- 
lope without  any  address,  and  placed 
this  inside  Dr  Reed's  letter,  and  when 
Ford  reappeared  she  put  it  into  her  hand. 

'This  is  the  letter,  Ford,'  she  said, 
and  Ford  at  once  slipped  it  into  a 
handy  pocket  in  her  dress. 

'  It  will  be  quite  safe  here,  miss/ 
she  said,  smiling;  'and  I've  got  leave 
to  go  out  when  you  are  at  dinner,  and 
the  doctor  will  have  it  in  the  morning. 
He  is  a  very  good-looking  young 
gentleman.' 
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Ford  hazarded  this  last  remark,  as  she 
was  curious  to  know  how  far  '  Miss 
Miriam's  affair '  with  Dr  Reed  had 
gone. 

'Is  he?'  answered  Miriam.  'I  don't 
think  I  ever  noticed  he  was.' 

This  reply  only  convinced  Ford  that 
*  Miss  Miriam  was  very  deep/ 

However,  she  was  quite  right  to  be, 
afterwards  reflected  Ford ;  considering 
she  was  so  soon  to  be  'My  lady,'  it 
never  would  do  for  it  to  be  known 
she  was  '  carrying  on  with  a  doctor.' 
Ford  had  rather  an  idea  in  her  sharp 
head,  when  Miriam  married,  of  trans- 
ferring her  services  from  Mrs  Clyde  to 
Lady  MacKennon.  There  would  be 
both  more  dignity  and  profit  in  the 
latter  situation,  Ford  considered,  and 
then    she    personally   liked    Miriam,    and 
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thought   altogether    life    would   be    easier 
and  pleasanter  under  her  rule. 

Scarcely  were  the  family  at  dinner, 
therefore,  when  Ford  went  out  on  her 
errand,  still  carrying  the  letter  for  Dr 
Reed  in  her  pocket,  as  she  thought  it 
safer  there  hidden  from  sight.  She 
went  straight  to  the  post-office,  resisting 
the  cajolements  on  the  way  of  one  of 
her  amorous  orderlies  who  wished  to 
stop    her. 

*  No,  Johnson,  I'm  in  a  hurry,'  she 
said,  but  she  smiled,  and  Johnson  felt 
his  heart  burn  within  him.  So  she 
posted  her  letter,  and  then  strolled 
down  the  High  Street  of  the  little  town, 
and  looked  into  the  shop  windows, 
conscious  that  Johnson  was  following 
her.  She  liked  to  be  followed,  and 
she    smiled    again    as    she    tripped    into 
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the  mercer's  shop  to  buy  the  silk  to 
sew  her  mistress's  gown  with,  and  when 
she  had  got  what  she  wanted,  she  found 
Johnson  waiting  for  her  at  the  shop 
door. 

'  You  here ! '  she  said,  coquettishly, 
looking  up  with  her  blue  eyes  into  the 
soldier's  face. 

'Yes,  Miss  Ford,'  he  answered.  'I'm 
here,  and  I'm  very  glad  to  have  met 
ye  twice.' 

1  Quite  a  lucky  chance /  smiled  Ford, 
with  a  marked  emphasis  on  the  last 
word. 

*  So  it  is/  grinned  Johnson,  'and  it's 
a  pity  to  lose  it.  May  I  take  a  turn 
with  ye,   Miss  Ford  ? ' 

After  some  persuasion  Ford  con- 
sented. She  knew  she  had  Banks  safe, 
as    he    was    waiting-    at    dinner,    and    so 
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she  thought  she  might  as  well  amuse 
herself  a  short  time  with  the  amorous 
Johnson.  They  had  a  stroll  along  the 
sea-banks,  and  Ford  felt  both  her  com- 
plexion and  her  spirits  were  improved 
by  the  walk.  As  for  Johnson,  he  was 
more  deeply  in  love  than  ever,  and  felt 
he  must  do  or  say  something  desperate. 

'  I  could  shoot  Banks  or  any  other 
fellow  for  your  sake,  Miss  Ford,'  he 
said,   snatching  hold  of  her  hand. 

'  Please  do  nothing  of  the  kind,' 
smiled  the  wily  Ford.  '  Banks,  poor 
fellow,  is  a  very  good  creature,  and 
very  obliging.' 

'  He  better  not  be  too  obliging  to 
you,  or  I'll  punch  his  head,'  answered 
the  bellicose  Johnson. 

And  in  this  strain  the  two  conversed 
until   Ford  declared  she    must   go   home, 
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and  Johnson  said  he  should  accompany 
her  to  the  Commandants  back  door. 

But  Ford  would  not  hear  of  this. 

■  You  would  not  get  me  into  trouble, 
surely  ? '  she  said,  sweetly.  '  Mrs  Clyde 
hates  you  gentlemen  in  red  coats,  and 
thinks  you're  very  dangerous  company 
for  me,  and  maybe  she's  right,'  she 
added,  archly. 

Upon  which  Johnson  swore  that 
she  was  the  dangerous  one,  and  that 
she  could  wile  a  poor  man's  heart  out 
of  his  body,  and  bring  his  soul  into 
very  hot  water  indeed,  all  for  her 
sake.  And  Ford  listened  well  pleased. 
She  was  essentially  of  that  order  of 
womanhood  who  live  on  flattery,  and 
care  very  little  for  the  provider  when 
the  meal  is  over.  Johnson  was  all 
very    well,    but    she    had    no    more    idea 
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of  having  anything  serious  to  say  to 
him  than  of  flying  into  the  air.  The 
man,  on  the  contrary,  was  really 
ensnared  by  the  maid's  blue  eyes,  and 
his  feelings  were  stronger  than  Ford 
had  reckoned  on,  and  Ford  uncon- 
sciously was  playing  with  fire. 

He,  however,  complied  with  her  re- 
quest, and  parted  with  her  before  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  Commandant's 
house.  Johnson  squeezed  her  hand 
ardently  as  he  bade  her  farewell,  and 
Ford  smiled  and  showed  her  white 
teeth,  and  then  spent  the  rest  of  the 
evening  coquetting  with  Banks,  when 
he  was  released  from  his  duties  at  the 
Colonel's  dinner-table.  But  she  found 
time  also  to  meet  Miriam  Clyde  on  the 
staircase,  and  whisper  a  word  in  her 
eager  ears. 
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'The  letter  is  in  the  post,  Miss 
Miriam,'  she  said ;  '  and  he'll  get  it 
first  thing  in  the  morning.' 

'Thank  you/  answered  Miriam  briefly, 
and  passed  on,  for  Mrs  Clyde  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  them. 

And  Dr  Reed  did  get  his  letter  by 
the  first  delivery  the  next  morning,  and 
read  it  with  a  smile. 

6  So,'  he  thought,  '  this  grand  and 
haughty  young  woman,  whom  no  one 
was  good  enough  almost  to  speak  to, 
had  her  own  little  affair,  and  with  a 
private  soldier  too !  However,  I  am 
bound  in  honour  to  hold  my  tongue, 
but  I  am  rather  sorry  for  Sir  James 
MacKennon ; '  and  again  he  smiled. 

But  he  felt  curious.  He  went  to 
the  hospital  before  breakfast,  and  the 
first  patient  he  visited  was   the  wounded 
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soldier  Dare.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning  in  the  late  autumn,  and  the 
sun  was  glinting  in  golden  shafts 
through  a  faint  haze,  and  one  of  these 
gleams  fell  on  Dare's  face  as  he  lay 
sleeping  with  his  arms  flung  above 
his  head.  The  young  doctor  stood 
looking  at  him  contemplatively.  He 
was  handsome,  with  regular  features, 
and  dark,  marked  brows  and  dark 
moustache  and  hair.  Altogether  a 
somewhat  remarkable  face,  with  a  full 
underlip,  and  a  firm  jaw,  and  rounded 
chin.  And  about  him — even  in  his 
sleep  —  was  that  nameless  expression 
which  tells  of  gentle  birth. 

'  Some  poor  devil  who  has  come  to 
grief,  I  suppose,'  reflected  the  doctor, 
who  was  shrewd.  But  at  this  moment 
the  sleeping  man  stirred  uneasily. 
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'  Miriam,  come  away,  come  away,' 
he  muttered  in  the  unnatural  tones  of 
slumber ;  '  he  is  dead — I  saw  his  eyes 
staring — Miriam,  come  away.' 

Evidently  some  scene  of  horror  was 
passing  before  his  brain,  for  he  clenched 
his  hands,  and  knit  his  dark  brows, 
and  his  expression  changed.  And  an 
orderly,  who  had  sat  up  with  him  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  was  now  watching  him 
also,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  doctor, — 

'  He's  rambled  on  like  that,  and  talked 
nonsense  a  good  deal  in  the  night,   sir.' 

The  doctor  silently  nodded  his  head, 
and  put  his  fingers  on  the  sick  man's 
wrist,  and  at  his  touch  Dare  started 
and  awoke. 

'  Well,  my  man,  how  are  you  feel- 
ing ?  '  asked  the  doctor. 

For  a  moment  Dare  made  no  answer ; 
vol.  1.  E 
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he  seemed  scarcely  to  understand,  and 
then  he  smiled  faintly. 

'  I   feel  weak,   sir/  he  said. 

'  That  is  to  be  expected,'  answered 
Dr  Reed,  and  then  he  proceeded  with 
his  medical  examination,  and  presently 
sent  the  orderly  for  something  he 
wanted,  and  when  they  were  alone  he 
once  more  spoke  to  Dare. 

*  Well,  I  gave  your  note  to  the 
young  lady,'  he  said  ;  '  and  this  morn- 
ing I  had  a  letter  from  her,  enclosing 
this  note  for  you.' 

Dare  eagerly  put  out  his  hand  and 
clutched  the  small  note  the  doctor 
handed  to  him. 

'  Thank  you,  sir,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  thank  you,'  he  said,  quickly. 

'  Don't  mind  me,  read  your  note,' 
smiled   the    doctor  ;  and,    having  got   this 
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permission,  Dare  nervously  opened  the 
envelope  and  read  the  four  simple 
words  it  contained,   with  eager  eyes, — 

'  Do  not  be  afraid.' 

Dr  Reed  had  turned  away  his  head 
for  a  moment,  but  he  was  curious  and 
quick-sighted,  and  as  he  glanced  once 
more  at  the  wounded  man,  whose  grey 
eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the  paper  in 
his  trembling  hands,  the  doctor  also 
read  the  words  in  the  note  and  grew 
more  curious  still. 

1  I  suppose  you  formerly  knew  the 
young  lady  ? '  he  said. 

Dare  visibly  hesitated. 

'  Oh !  come,  I  don't  want  to  pry 
into  your  secrets,'  laughed  the  doctor ; 
1  but  in  her  letter  to  me  she  asked  me 
to  let  her  know  how  you  go  on,  so  you 
see  she  has  a  strong  interest  in  you.' 
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Dare  cast  down  his  grey  eyes  with 
their  dark  lashes,   and  his  lips  quivered. 

'She  is  very  good,'  he  said,  'more 
than  good  — '  and  then  he  suddenly 
looked  up  in  the  doctor's  face. 

'You  have  been  very  good,  doctor, 
also,'  he  went  on,  '  and — and  this  I 
may  tell  you,  though  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  speak  of  it — I  once  knew — or 
rather  saw,  Miss  Clyde — under  circum- 
stances that  were  greatly  to  her  honour.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  my  man,' 
smiled  the  doctor,  who  quite  under- 
stood that  Dare  did  not  mean  to  confide 
in  him  ;  '  and  you  need  not  be  afraid — 
neither  you  nor  the  young  lady  need  be 
afraid — for  I  seldom,  indeed  never,  speak 
of  what  does  not  concern  me  ;  and  now 
here  comes  the  orderly  with  the  dress- 
ings, and  I  must  have  a  look  at  your  leg/ 


CHAPTER   IV. 


FIXING    THE    DAY. 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Sir 
James  MacKennon  arrived  at  the  Com- 
mandant's house  at  Newbrough-on-the- 
Sea,  and  Banks  at  once  ushered  him 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs  Clyde 
was,  for  Banks  had  received  orders 
when  Sir  James  came  that  she  wished 
to  speak  to  him  before  Miss  Clyde 
was  told  of  his  arrival. 

So    Sir    James   strode    into    the    room 
with   his   stalwart   step,    and    Mrs    Clyde 

smiled  her  welcome. 
69 
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'Very  pleased  to  see  you/  she  said, 
sweetly,  holding  out  her  well-formed 
hand  ;    '  where   will    you    sit  ?  ' 

Sir  James  drew  a  chair  near  Mrs 
Clyde's  easy  one,  and  looked,  it  must 
be  admitted,   rather  uncomfortable. 

'  It's  about  that  little  girl  of  mine 
I  wished  to  speak  to  you,'  she  said,  still 
smiling.  She  spoke  of  Miriam  as  'a 
little  girl'  merely  in  a  figurative  sense, 
Miriam  being  really  tall  and  slim  ;  '  about 
Miriam  —  we  were  talking  yesterday, 
you  remember,  about  fixing  the  time 
of  your  marriage,  and  you  said  you 
would  try  to  persuade  Miriam  to  fix 
it  soon — in  a  month,  I  think,  was  it 
not?' 

1  But  I  tried  in  vain/  answered  Sir 
James,  with  an  ingenuous  blush  steal- 
ing over  his  honest  face.       '  Miriam  said 
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it  was  too  soon,  and  I  could  not  get 
her  to  promise  to  fix  any  time/ 

'  My  dear  Sir  James,  Miriam  is  like 
other  girls,  coy  and  shy — not  that  all 
girls  are,  to  be  sure ! '  And  Mrs 
Clyde  gave  her  shoulders  a  little 
shrug,  and  raised  her  eyebrows.  '  But 
she  is,  and  my  other  girl,  General 
Conray's  wife,  was  also.  In  fact,  I 
brought  them  up  rather  in  an  old- 
fashioned  school — to  be  modest  young 
women,  and  not  forward  ones  —  and, 
therefore,  you  see  poor  Miriam  is  so 
shy  about  fixing  her  wedding  day,  that 
I  propose  that  we  should  do  it  for  her, 
and  thus  spare  all  her  pretty  blushes.' 

1 1  need  not  say  that  I  shall  be  too 
happy — that  any  time — '  eagerly  blurted 
out  Sir  James. 

'  I    am    sure  of  it,   and   I   am  sure  also 
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that  the  little  girl  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  it  all  settled  for  her.  Joan,  my 
eldest  daughter,  allowed  me  to  settle 
her  wedding  day,  and  I  know  Miriam 
will  too.  Well,  you  thought  of  a  month  ? 
Shall  we  say  a  month  to-day  ? ' 

1 1     shall    be    delighted,    only    too    de- 
lighted, if  you  can  persuade  Miriam.' 

'Leave  Miriam  to  me,'  said  Mrs 
Clyde,  with  her  sweetest  smile.  'And 
have  you  heard  what  a  little  heroine 
she  came  out  yesterday  after  you  left 
her  on  the  sands  ?  ' 
'  No  ;  how  was  that  ? ' 
'Well,  it  seems  a  poor  soldier  was 
dangerously  wounded  when  marking  at 
a  target,  and  would  have  bled  to  death 
but  for  Miriam.  She  had  some  ambu- 
lance lessons  in  the  winter,  and  she 
turned    them    to    good    account    on    this 
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emergency.  She  stopped  the  bleeding, 
and  the  doctor  says  saved  the  poor 
man's  life;  her  father  is  very  pleased.' 

'  Dear  little  girl !  how  brave  it  was 
of  her,'  exclaimed  Sir  James,  with  emo- 
tion. 

'  It  was  brave,  was  it  not  ?  But  the 
poor  child  felt  the  reaction  of  the  ex- 
citement when  it  was  over,  and  was  not 
very  well  during  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
and  her  cheeks  have  lost  some  of  their 
pretty  pink  paint  this  morning,  I  can 
assure  you.  You  will  have  to  bring  it 
back  again,  Sir  James.' 

Sir  James  blushed  furiously. 

'  In  fact  we'll  consider  it  settled  then,' 
continued  Mrs  Clyde;  'settled  between 
you  and  me,  that  to-day  month  has  to  be 
your  wedding  day?  Do  not,  however, 
speak  of  it  to    Miriam  to-day — leave  me 
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to  arrange  all  about  it  with  her,  for  she 
was  nervous  and  upset  yesterday  with 
this  affair  on  the  sands,  so  we  must 
keep  her  very  quiet  to-day.' 

'  I  will  say  nothing  to  disturb  her ; 
but,  Mrs  Clyde,  of  course  it  must  be 
as  Miriam  wishes — about  the  time,  I 
mean.  I  would  not,  for  any  selfish 
feelings  of  my  own,  have  her  worried 
into  anything  she  did  not  wish.' 

'  My  dear  young  man,  you  do  not 
know  the  feminine  heart !  Girls — women 
— like  to  have  a  little  pressure  on  such 
subjects  from  their  lovers  and  parents. 
In  fact,  they  like  to  be  wooed  and 
won,  seemingly  against  their  wills  all 
the  time.  I  am  sure  Miriam  is  greatly 
attached  to  you.  She  would  not  have 
accepted  your  proposal  if  it  had  not 
been  so.' 
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'  You  make  me  very  happy,'  said 
Sir  James,  and  again  he  blushed.  ' 
care  for  Miriam  very  much — I  never 
cared  for  anyone  before  —  and  my 
greatest  wish  on  earth  is  to  have  her 
for  my  wife.' 

'Well,  your  greatest  wish  shall  soon 
be  accomplished  then.  Few  men  or 
women  marry  their  first  love,  and 
Miriam  ought  to  be  proud,  therefore, 
at  having  won  yours.' 

1 1  am  proud,  at  any  rate,  to — to  be 
loved  by  her.  I  always  feel  that  I  am 
not  good  enough  for  her.  Still,  I  will 
try — ' 

'  Don't  spoil  her ;  that  is  all  I  am 
afraid  of,'  said  Mrs  Clyde,  graciously, 
as  Sir  James  paused,  and  while  she 
spoke  she  rose  to  leave  the  room. 
'  Now     I    will     send  .  her    to     you,'     she 
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added,    '  and    I    hope    you    will    stay    and 
dine  with  us,   Sir  James  ? ' 

He  was  only  too  happy  to  promise 
to  do  so  ;  only  too  happy  when  Miriam, 
pale  and  embarrassed,  entered  the  room 
to  have  her,  as  he  expressed  it,  'all  to 
himself.'  But  he  took  her  mothers 
advice,  and  did  not  speak  on  any 
exciting  subject.  He  told  her  about  the 
Colonel's  '  big  at  home '  the  day  before, 
and  how  proud  and  pleased  he  was  to 
hear  how  good  she  had  been  '  to  the 
poor  soldier.' 

'It  was  nothing,'  said  Miriam,  with 
a  sudden  blush. 

'  It  was  what  not  one  girl  in  a 
hundred  would  have  done.' 

'  Oh,  what  nonsense,  Sir  James ! 
Hundreds  of  girls — young  ladies — go  to 
be     nurses     now     and     do    all     sorts     of 
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things  for  the  poor  sick  people.  But 
I  am  afraid  I  couldn't';  I  have  not  the 
nerve.  Even  seeing  the  poor  soldier 
wounded  yesterday  has  upset  me.' 

'  My  darling  little  girl  !  '  said  Sir 
James,  and  he  kissed  her  little  hand. 
He  was  longing  to  tell  her  how  he 
hoped  to  take  care  of  her ;  to 
watch  over  her  in  all  their  coming 
days,  and  to  shield  herself  and  her 
nerves  from  every  possible  ill.  He 
was  very  fond  of  her,  and  his  heart 
was  very  warm  and  true.  Her  mother 
was  right  when  she  told  him  that 
Miriam  might  be  proud  to  have  won 
his  love,  yet  alas !  this  was  not  so. 

Presently  he  persuaded  her  to  go  out 
for  a  walk  as  the  day  was  fine,  and  as 
they  passed  near  the  hospital  he  asked 
her   if  she    should    like    him    to    go   and 
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inquire  after  the  wounded  soldier. 
Miriam  hesitated  a  moment,  and  a 
flush  rose  to  her  face. 

'  If  you  like/  she  said. 

'  It's  as  you  like,  darling ;  but  I 
thought  you  would  be  interested  in 
the  poor  fellow  after  doing  so  much  for 
him?' 

'  Oh,   I  am  interested.' 

'  Then  I'll  go ;  you  stop  here,  darling, 
and  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute.' 

So  Miriam  stood  still,  and  Sir  James 
walked  quickly  to  the  entrance  of  the 
hospital,  and  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  gateway  Dr  Reed  was  com- 
ing out  of  it.  Sir  James  knew  Dr 
Reed  slightly,  having  met  him  at  the 
Clydes',  and  he  at  once  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  doctor. 

'  I    have    come     to     inquire    how    the 
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poor  fellow  is  who  was  shot  yesterday/ 
he  said ;  '  Miss  Clyde  is  anxious  to 
know.' 

Dr  Reed  smiled. 

'He  is  going  on  as  well  as  we  could 
possibly  expect,'  he  answered.  '  He  lost 
a  lot  of  blood,  you  know,  but  he  is  a 
fine,  strong,  young  fellow,  and  I  expect 
he  will  pull  himself  together  in  a  day 
or  two.' 

1  That's  all  right ;  how  did  it  happen  ? 
Through  some  blunder  ? ' 

'  Don't  know ;  there's  a  kind  of  report 
in  the  regiment  that  the  man  who  did 
it — one  Smith  —  had  a  grudge  against 
Dare,  but  that  will  have  to  be  inquired 
into.' 

'  Of  course.  Well,  doctor,  Miss  Clyde 
is  waiting  for  me,  so  I  must  say  good- 
day.' 
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Again  Dr  Reed  smiled.  Then  he 
took  off  his  hat  to  Miriam,  who  was 
standing  a  little  way  off,  and  the  situa- 
tion inwardly  amused  him.  As  for 
Miriam,  she  felt  overwhelmed  when 
she  saw  Dr  Reed.  She  bowed  in 
return  to  his  salutation,  but  did  not 
look  up,  and  the  doctor  was  too  good- 
natured  to  approach  her  nearer.  So 
he  went  on  his  way  wondering  how  it 
was  possible  for  any  man  to  trust  a 
woman.  Here  was  a  girl  sending  one 
lover — her  betrothed  lover  —  to  inquire 
after  another  lover,  reflected  the  doctor, 
grimly,  for  he  never  doubted  that  in 
some  way  or  other  Dare  had  been  the 
lover  of  Miriam  Clyde. 

'What  would  her  mother  say,'  he 
thought,   'if  she  knew?     By  Jove!' 

In     the     meantime     Miriam     and    Sir 
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James  were  going  along  the  sea-banks, 
and  looking  at  the  long  rolling  waves 
of  the  restless  sea.  Ever  had  the  great 
mass  of  blue-green  waters  a  great  charm 
for  Miriam,  for  their  mystic  murmurs 
seemed  to  bring  back  other  scenes 
more  clearly  to  her  brain.  It  was  by 
the  sea  —  another  sea,  though  —  that  a 
dark  shadow  had  fallen  on  her  life. 
She  was  thinking  of  this  now ;  think- 
ing of  the  sudden  end  to  a  brief,  bright 
love-dream ;  and  over  her  came  a 
strange   yearning    towards    the    past. 

Sir  James  was  chatting  on  about  his 
place  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  exten- 
sive estates,  and  Miriam  heard,  half- 
vaguely,  of  the  splendid  trout  stream, 
of  the  deer  forests,  and  the  blue  waters 
of  the  loch ;  but  her  heart  was  not 
amid  the  heather  and  the  hills.     Another 
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picture — the  moonlight  gleaming  on  the 
sand,  and  a  young  pair  standing  hand 
clasped,  keeping  their  secret  tryst  — 
rose  vividly  before  her,  even  as  Sir 
James  expatiated  on  the  wild  beauties 
of  his  native  land. 

'And  your  sister  and  her  husband, 
darling.  It  will  be  awfully  jolly  for  us 
to  have  them  at  Kintore,  won't  it  ? ' 
she  heard  him  say  presently,  and  this 
direct  question  recalled  her  from  her 
reverie. 

'Yes,'  she  said,  still  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  sea. 

'What  is  your  sister  like,  Miriam?' 
he  asked. 

'  She  is  very  like  me,'  she  answered, 
in  a  low  tone. 

1  But   she  is    much  older,   I  suppose  ? ' 

■  No,'   said    Miriam,    still    in    the   same 
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.cw  tone;  'Joan  is  only  two  years 
older  than   I   am.' 

'  Yet  she  is  married  to  a  General  ? ' 

1  General  Conray  is  quite  old  ;  old 
enough  to  be  her  father.' 

1  How  funny  that  she  should  have 
married  an  old  fellow  like  that ! ' 

Miriam  bit  her  lips,  and  a  look  of 
sharp  pain  contracted  her  brow. 

'It  is  very  strange,  is  it  not?'  she 
said. 

'  Extraordinary !  And  she  must  be 
very  handsome,  too,  if  she  is  anything 
like  my  Miriam/ 

'  She  is  thought  good-looking,'  an- 
swered Miriam ;  and  then  she  changed 
the  conversation.  Evidently  the  subject 
of  her  sister's  marriage  was  uot  a  wel- 
come one,  Sir  James  decided,  and  he 
determined  to  avoid  it  in  future. 
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But  on  the  whole  their  walk  was  a 
pleasant  one,  and  a  little  colour  had 
stolen  back  to  Miriam's  pale  cheeks 
when  they  returned  to  the  Commandant's 
white-washed  house.  Sir  James  had 
told  her  that  he  was  going  to  remain 
to  dinner  by  her  mother's  invitation, 
and  Mrs  Clyde  met  them  smilingly  as 
they  entered  the  hall. 

*  So  you  have  had  a  walk,  and  you 
look  all  the  better  for  it,  too,  Miriam, 
my  dear,'  she  said.  '  I  am  so  glad  you 
are  going  to  stay  to  dinner,  Sir  James,  for 
quite  by  chance  we  are  going  to  have  an 
old  friend  of  my  husband's,  too,  Colonel 
Lowrey.     Have  you  ever  met  him  ?  ' 

'  Not  that  I  know  of,'  answered  Sir 
James. 

'  No,  it's  very  unlikely ;  he's  just 
recently    returned    from    India,    and    is  so 
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brown  !  But  he's  a  nice  man,  and  we've 
known  him  many  years ;  he  knew  the 
girls  when  they  were  babies.' 

Sir  James  laughed. 

'  I  wonder  if  he'll  treat  Miriam  as  a 
baby  now  ? '  he  said  good-naturedly, 
looking  fondly  and  proudly  at  Miriam's 
charming  face. 

She  laughed  also,  and  then  went  up- 
stairs to  dress  for  dinner,  and  presently 
Ford  came  to  assist  her. 

Ford  judiciously  made  no  further 
allusion  to  the  letter  to  Dr  Reed,  as 
she  wisely  considered  it  was  not  her 
place  to  do  so.  She  brought  up  some 
flowers  which  had  just  arrived  from 
a  florist's  in  the  town,  and  which  she 
said  the  boy  who  had  left  them  had 
told  her  that  a  gentleman  had  ordered 
them  for  Miss  Clyde. 
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' 1  suppose  it  was  Sir  James  ? '  said 
Miriam. 

1  The  boy  didn't  mention  any  name, 
Miss  Miriam,  only  a  gentleman/  an- 
swered Ford,  smiling.  '  Maybe  they're 
from  someone  else/ 

Miriam  did  not  speak.  She  fastened 
one  or  two  of  the  beautiful  carnations 
in  her  dress,  and  when  she  went  into 
the  drawing-room  Sir  James  advanced 
eagerly  towards  her,  for  they  were 
alone. 

1  Thank  you  for  wearing  them,'  he 
said ;  *  they  were  the  best  I  could 
get.' 

'  Thank  you  for  sending  them  ;  they 
are  beautiful,'  smiled   Miriam. 

Then  a  bronzed,  grey-headed,  soldierly- 
looking  man  entered  the  drawing-room, 
whom     Miriam     introduced     as    '  Colonel 
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Lowrey.'  He  bore  the  marks  of  the 
land  of  the  sun  bravely,  and  his  whole 
bearing  told  you  he  had  been  a  man 
of  war  from  his  youth  upwards.  A 
spear-wound  from  a  dusky  Arab  had 
left  one  of  the  sleeves  of  his  coat 
armless,  and  a  purple  line  on  his  fore- 
head, which  crept  under  his  grey  hair, 
told  its  own  story. 

1  What  a  tall  girl  you  have  grown ! J 
he  said,  smilingly,  to  Miriam.  '  I  knew 
this  young  lady,  Sir  James,  when  she 
was  about  the  size  of  my  hand.' 

*  That  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  Colonel 
Lowrey,'  said  Miriam,  laughing. 

'Well,  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
you  when  you  were  exactly  two  days 
old,  at  any  rate,   Miss  Miriam.' 

'  And  what  was  I  like  ? '  smiled 
Miriam. 
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'  I  have  no  very  distinct  recollection, 
but  I  think  you  are  improved  by  age/ 

They  all  laughed  at  this,  and  while 
they  were  doing  so  Mrs  Clyde  entered 
the  room,  gracious  and  agreeable  as 
usual. 

'  What  is  amusing  you  ? '  she  said, 
looking  at  the  little  group  of  three. 

'  Colonel  Lowrey  is  amusing  us,  mother, 
by  his  account  of  my  babyhood/ 

1  She's  grown  a  great  girl,  hasn't 
she  ? '  smiled  Mrs  Clyde,  looking  at 
the  Colonel. 

'Yes,  it's  wonderful,  and  it  seems  only 
like  yesterday,  and  yet  a  great  many 
things  have  happened  since  then,'  and 
Colonel  Lowrey  sighed. 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  said  Mrs  Clyde,  and  she 
also  gave  a  little  sympathetic  sigh,  and 
glanced  at  the  Colonel's  empty  sleeve. 
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But  he  had  not  left  his  good  spirits 
with  his  arm  behind  in  the  sand  of 
the  desert.  He  was  in  truth  excellent 
company,  and,  as  he  was  a  keen  sports- 
man, he  interested  Sir  James  exceed- 
ingly in  his  descriptions  of  the  big 
game  of  the  jungle  and  the  swamp. 
The  dinner  passed  off  most  agreeably, 
for  Mrs  Clyde  was  a  famous  hostess, 
and  drew  out  the  powers  of  her  guests 
with  admirable  tact.  Before  the  evening 
was  over,  Sir  James  MacKennon  had 
invited  Colonel  Lowrey  to  dine  with 
him  at  the  cavalry  mess  at  Halstone 
on  the  following  evening,  and  to  go 
deer-stalking  with  him  in  the  High- 
lands ;  and  Sir  James  looked  senti- 
mentally at  Miriam  as  he  gave  the 
latter  invitation. 

They    all    parted    the    best    of  friends, 
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and  Miriam  went  to  bed  tired,  and 
slept  fairly  well  in  spite  of  certain 
racking  anxieties  in  her  mind.  She 
was  rather  late  in  going  down  to  break- 
fast, the  next  morning,  and  when  she 
did  so  she  found  her  father  and  mother 
already  seated  at  the  table.  Mrs  Clyde 
seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  they  dis- 
cussed the  conversation  at  the  dinner  of 
the  evening  before,  pleasantly.  Then 
Colonel  Clyde,  who  was  in  undress 
uniform,  rose  to  go  to  his  military 
duties,  and  the  mother  and  daughter 
were  alone. 

1  My  dear,'  said  Mrs  Clyde,  as 
Miriam  finished  her  breakfast,  '  will 
you  come  up  with  me  to  my  room 
now,  as  I  have  got  something  to  say 
to  you  ? ' 

Miriam's    face   flushed,   and  she    began 
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to  tremble  as  she  listened  to  this  invita- 
tion. From  their  earliest  childhood,  to 
be  requested  to  go  to  their  mother's 
room  had  meant  something  serious  to 
Joan  and  Miriam  Clyde.  There  they 
had  received  due  punishment  for  their 
youthful  offences,  and  there  they  had 
been  taught  to  respect  their  mother's 
authority.  And  there  also  Joan  had 
been  told  she  was  to  marry  General 
Conray  at  a  certain  date,  and  she 
did  marry  him.  Therefore  Miriam  was 
sick  at  heart  as  she  followed  her 
mother  up  the  staircase,  and  entered 
the  room  where  she  was  sure  she  was 
about  to  hear  something  she  was  un- 
willing  to   listen    to. 

'Shut  the  door,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs 
Clyde,  in  her  quiet  but  firm  way ;  and 
so     Miriam     did     shut     it,     and      stood 
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before  her  mother  with  her  dark  eyes 
cast  down. 

1  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  your 
wedding  day,  Miriam,'  began  Mrs  Clyde, 
looking  steadily  at  her  daughter ;  '  Sir 
James  and  I  settled  it  yesterday,  we 
settled  it  for  a  month  yesterday.' 

'  A  month  from  yesterday ! '  repeated 
Miriam,  aghast.      '  Impossible,  mother.' 

1  Why  impossible,  my  dear  ? '  asked 
Mrs  Clyde,  calmly. 

■  Because  —  because  I  cannot  be 
married  then,'  said  Miriam,  in  great 
distress,  thinking  of  a  life  dearer  than 
her  own  hanging  on  the  balance. 
1  Don't  ask  me  to  do  this,  mother,  for 
I  cannot.' 

'  I  don't  ask  you,  Miriam,  I  tell  you 
simply  it  is  to  be  ;  everything  is 
arranged,     and     your     father     has     pro- 
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mised  to  give  me  a  hundred  pounds 
to  provide  your  trousseau,  so  you  see, 
my  dear,  it  is  no  use  your  making 
any   stupid   objections. 

Miriam  stood  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  and  passion- 
ate gesture,  she  caught  her  mother's 
reluctant  hand. 

'Give  me  more  time,  mother,'  she 
prayed ;  '  I  will  try  to  keep  faith  with 
Sir  James — but  give  me  more  time  !  ' 
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JOAN. 

Mrs  Clyde  coldly  withdrew  her  hand 
from  her  daughter's  impassioned  clasp. 

'  Do  not  be  absurd  and  theatrical, 
Miriam,'  she  said,  repressively.  '  Keep 
faith  with  Sir  James,  indeed!  What 
a  ridiculous  speech  from  your  lips ! ' 

1  You  know  what  I  mean,  mother ; 
Sir  James  is,  I  believe,  a  great  deal 
too  good  for  me,  but  I  meant  I  would 
not  willingly  make  him  unhappy.' 

1  Make    him    unhappy  ?       May     I     ask 

what  you  mean  ? ' 

94 
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'  I  think  it  would  make  him  unhappy 
if  our  engagement  were  broken  off,' 
said  Miriam,  with  some  courage. 

'Your  engagement  broken  off!'  re- 
peated Mrs  Clyde,  in  strong  indigna- 
tion, and  for  once  the  even  tones  of 
her  voice  were  raised.  '  You  must  be 
mad,  Miriam,  even  to  name  such  a 
thing/ 

'Yet,  engagements  sometimes  are 
broken  off,  mother,'  said  Miriam,  and 
as  she  spoke  she  raised  her  dark  eyes 
to  her  mother's  face,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  as  she  did  so,  Mrs 
Clyde  realised  that  she  had  to  deal 
with  a  different  and  stronger  nature 
than  her  daughter  Joan's. 

Hitherto  Miriam  had  always  been 
very  obedient  and  submissive  to  her 
mother's      wishes ;      therefore,      to      Mrs 
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Clyde's  mind,  her  refusal  to  be  married 
on  the  day  Mrs  Clyde  had  fixed  on, 
seemed  something  very  like  rank  rebel- 
lion, which  must  be  quelled  and  ignored 
accordingly. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  in  that  moment  or  two  she  made 
up  her  mind  how  to  act. 

'  My  dear,'  she  said,  resuming  her 
usual  placid  but  firm  manner  when 
anything  serious  was  under  discussion, 
'  it  seems  to  me  that  this  conversation 
is  a  very  unnecessary  and  unprofitable 
one.  Do  you  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  either  your  father  or  myself  would 
allow  an  honourable  man  like  Sir  James 
MacKennon  to  be  treated  with  dis- 
courtesy and  disrespect  ?  You  accepted 
him  willingly  as  your  future  husband, 
and   the   day  of  your  marriage   has   been 
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decided  on  by  your  father  and  mother 
and  your  future  husband,  and  to  alter 
it,  or  postpone  it,  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  as  it  would  be  an  insult  to  Sir 
James  to  do  so.  You  will  be  married, 
my  dear,  on  the  day  I  have  named ; 
and  it  now  only  remains  to  discuss  the 
arrangement  of  your  trousseau.  Your 
father,  as  I  told  you,  will  give  me  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  I  suggest,  as  Sir 
James  is  a  rich  man,  that  we  should 
not  buy  many  things,  but  that  what 
we  do  buy  should  be  very  good.  Do 
you  think  this  too,   Miriam  ?' 

Miriam  did  not  speak.  She  knew 
she  might  as  well  try  to  bend  a  granite 
rock  as  her  mother's  will,  but  all  the 
same  she  determined  not  to  be  married 
in  a  month. 

1 1   will  ask    Sir   James   to   put   it   off/ 

VOL.  I.  G 
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she  thought,  and  she  had  great  faith 
in  Sir  James.  She  indeed  respected 
his  character — she  might,  perhaps,  have 
loved  him — but  not  now. 

'We  must  arrange  to  go  up  to  town 
to  spend  our  hundred  pounds/  con- 
tinued Mrs  Clyde,  pleasantly.  'It  is 
not  much,  but  you  will  not  want  much  ; 
I  expect  Sir  James  will  be  very 
generous  about  pin-money,  etc.' 

'  I  think  his  nature  is  generous,'  said 
Miriam. 

'  I  am  sure  it  is ;  you  are  a  lucky 
girl,  indeed,  to  have  won  such  a  man ! 
He  is  not  only  all  one  can  wish  as  to 
character,  but  his  position  and  fortune 
are  both  so  desirable.  Well,  we  must 
invite  Joan  and  her  husband  to  the 
wedding  in  time.  Joan  made  a  good 
match  also,  but  not  equal  to  yours.' 
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Again  Miriam  was  silent.  No  one 
knew  better  than  she  did  the  result 
of  'Joan's  good  match';  no  one  knew 
better  the  secrets  of  her  brother-in-law's 
household.  There  was  a  skeleton 
hidden  away  under  General  Conray's 
roof — a  skeleton  hidden,  yet  ever 
present  to  the  heart  of  the  young  wife. 
To  do  Mrs  Clyde  justice,  she  did  not 
know  this ;  she  merely  thought  Joari 
was  a  foolish  young  woman  not  to  look 
perfectly  happy  and  content  with  the 
fate  she  had  provided  for  her. 

1 1  will  write  to  Joan  to-day,  I  think, 
and  tell  her  it  is  all  settled  about  your 
marriage,'  presently  said  Mrs  Clyde. 
1 1  was  so  pleased  Colonel  Lowrey 
liked  Sir  James  so  much.  Colonel 
Lowrey  is  a  shrewd  man — acute  and 
shrewd — and     I     am     glad    he    at    once 
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formed  such  a  good  opinion  of  Sir 
James.' 

'  They  seemed  to  get  on  very  well 
together,'  answered  Miriam. 

'  Oh,  the  Colonel  was  quite  charmed 
with  Sir  James,  and  so  pleased  that 
you  will  have  such  a  good  husband. 
Well,  my  dear,  I  think  now,  as  our 
little  chat  is  over,  I  must  get  to  work. 
I  have  the  household  things  to  see 
after,  and  my  letter  to  write  to  Joan, 
and  some  other  letters  also.  Go  and 
practise  for  an  hour,  Miriam,  as  Sir 
James  is  fond  of  music ;  and  I  should 
like  him  to  think  that  you  play  well.' 

'Very  well,  mother,'  said  Miriam, 
quietly,  and  then  she  left  the  room, 
and  Mrs  Clyde  smiled  placidly  as  the 
door  closed  behind  her.  She  smiled 
because  she    thought    she  had  conquered, 
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and  Mrs  Clyde  was  a  woman  who 
loved  to  conquer.  And,  after  a  few 
moments  of  thought,  she  sat  down  to 
write  to  the  daughter  she  had  con- 
quered— to  Joan,  wife  of  General  Conray 
— and  her  letter  also  was  a  little  trium- 
phant. In  it,  however,  she  made  no 
allusion  to  Miriam's  objection  to  be 
married  on  the  day  she  had  settled. 
She  simply  told  her  daughter  that 
Miriam  was  to  be  married  on  that 
day,  and  she  invited  General  Conray 
and  his  wife  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, and  trusted  that  they  would  be 
her  guests  for  a  few  days  before  and 
after  the  marriage.  Then  she  detailed 
the  attractions  that  Sir  James  Mac- 
Kennon  possessed — his  wealth,  his  posi- 
tion, and  his  character,  just  as  she  had 
detailed   them    a   few    minutes   before   to 
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Miriam.  '  I  am,  in  truth,  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  marriage/  she  wrote,  'and 
consider  Miriam  the  luckiest  girl  in  the 
world/ 

And  this  letter  duly  sped  on  its 
way,  and  reached,  on  the  following 
morning,  a  handsome  stone  house,  stand- 
ing in  its  own  grounds,  which  at  this 
time  was  occupied  by  General  Conray, 
who  commanded  at  this  time  also  a 
division  of  troops,  which  were  stationed 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  house  was 
named  Tyeford  Hall,  and  from  the 
upper  windows  you  saw  the  blue  sea- 
line  of  the  southern  coast.  It  was  a 
furnished  house  when  General  Conray 
took  it,  as  its  owner  was  an  invalid 
and  lived  principally  abroad,  and  was 
glad  to  let  Tyeford  Hall  to  so  good  a 
tenant  as  the  General.     And   Mrs  Clyde's 
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letter  arrived  there  in  the  General's 
letter-bag,  and  the  letter-bag  was 
always  unlocked  at  breakfast-time  by 
the  General's  own  hand. 

And  while  he  is  handing  out  the 
letters  one  by  one,  and  glancing  with 
his  keen  eye  at  the  superscription  of 
each,  let  us  look  at  him.  A  tall  man, 
grey-headed,  with  sharp,  well-cut,  stern 
features  was  the  General.  He  had  thin 
lips  shaded  by  a  heavy,  grey  moustache, 
and  his  eyebrows  were  grey  also.  He 
was  between  fifty  and  sixty,  a  soldier 
every  inch  of  him.  But  he  was  not  a 
popular  commander.  He  was  too  rigid, 
too  hard,  and  had  no  sympathy  to  give 
to  the  shortcomers  under  his  orders. 

Such  was  Mrs  Clyde's  son-in-law,  and 
in  outward  appearance  he  was  not  very 
unlike   her   husband.       But    though    they 
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were  old  friends  his  character  was  very 
different  to  Colonel  Clyde's.  Mrs  Clyde 
could  never  have  guided  and  controlled 
him,  as  she  did  the  Colonel,  with  her 
silken  rein. 

And  his  wife — the  fair  woman  who 
was  sitting  opposite  to  him  at  the 
breakfast-table  as  he  drew  out  the 
letters — what  of  her  ?  Joan  Clyde  in 
her  girlhood  had  been  considered 
remarkably  pretty ;  singularly  like  her 
younger  sister  Miriam,  but  with  more 
strictly  regular  features.  Their  height, 
hair  and  colouring  were,  however, 
wonderfully  similar,  and  they  had  the 
same  dark,  expressive  eyes.  But  the 
expression  in  these  dark  eyes  was  very 
different  in  the  two  sisters.  Joan's 
were  languid,  dreamy,  shy ;  while  in 
Miriam's    there    was    more    force,    more 
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power.  Instinctively  you  knew  the 
younger  sister  had  a  stronger  will,  a 
stronger  mind.  But  they  were  both  at- 
tractive, though  people  said  that  lately  the 
beauty  of  the  General's  wife  had  waned. 

She  was  glancing  at  her  husband's 
stern  face,  as  he  drew  out  the  letters, 
with  a  sort  of  half-frightened  look  in 
her  large  eyes.  And  she  nervously 
held  out  her  hand  for  the  one  which 
he  presently  handed  to  her. 

1  Here  is  a  letter  from  your  mother,' 
Joan,  he  said. 

Even  his  voice  was  hard  and  rigid, 
and  he  did  not  smile  as  he  gave  Mrs 
Clyde's  letter  to  his  wife. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  answered,  and  she 
took  it  in  her  hand  and  opened  the 
envelope. 

We     already     know    the     contents    of 
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this  letter —the  announcement  that 
Miriam's  wedding  day  was  fixed,  the 
invitation,  and  the  praises  of  Sir  James. 
Joan  read  all  this,  and  her  sensitive 
lips  quivered  a  little  as  she  did  so. 

'  What  is  it  all  about  ? '  asked  the 
General,  presently,  looking  up  from  his 
letters,  and  as  he  spoke  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  receive  Mrs  Clyde's  back,  for 
he  always  read  his  wife's  letters. 

£  It  is  about  Miriam's  marriage  with 
Sir  James  MacKennon,'  answered  Joan, 
as  she  placed  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
<  Then  the  General  read  it  in  his  turn, 
and,  after  he  had  done  so,  he  laid  it  on 
the  table. 

•Well,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
for  your  sister,'  he  said;  'and  your 
mother  seems  very  pleased  about  it.' 

1  Yes,    I  think  mother  is  very  pleased  ; 
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but  it  seems  rather  a  short  engagement,' 
answered  Joan. 

1  The  shorter  the  better,  I  should 
say,  under  the  circumstances,'  said  the 
General,  tersely,  and  Joan's  delicately- 
tinted  face  flushed  as  he  spoke. 

■  Mrs  Clyde  is  quite  right  to  hurry 
on  the  marriage,'  he  continued;  'quite 
right.  Sir  James  MacKennon  might 
not  be  so  willing  a  bridegroom  if  he 
knew  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
attending  your  sister's  last  engagement, 
for  I  conclude  it  was  an  engagement  ?  ' 

Joans  bosom  began  to  heave,  and 
she  was  evidently  painfully  agitated. 

*Oh!  do  not  speak  of  it,'  she  said, 
tremulously. 

'But  I  must  speak  of  it,  and  think 
of  it  too,'  answered  the  General, 
sharply.       '  Remember     Robert    was    my 
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nephew,  and  I  cannot  forget,  if  you 
can,  his  miserable  fate.' 

1 1  do  not  forget,'  murmured  Joan, 
with  her  quivering  lips. 

'  By  your  sister's  own  confession  she 
was  with  him  that  night,  and  it  is  the 
mystery  about  the  whole  affair,  the 
want  of  motive,  that  I  cannot  under- 
stand, for  I  do  not  believe  Robert  had 
an  enemy  in  the  world.' 

Joan  did  not  speak ;  she  was,  in 
truth,  too  deeply  moved. 

'  However,  I  believe  it  will  be 
cleared  up  some  day,'  continued  the 
General,  rising  and  gathering  together 
his  correspondence.  '  Such  deeds  are 
seldom  unpunished  ;  in  fact,  they  bring 
their  own   punishment.' 

Still  no  words  came  from  Joan's 
quivering  lips. 
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'At  all  events  it  hasn't  broken  your 
sister's  heart,  it  seems,'  went  on  the 
General,  half-bitterly  ;  '  it's  just  eighteen 
months  ago.  and  now  she  is  going  to 
make  this  fine  match  !  Poor  Robert ! ' 
and,  as  he  said  these  last  two  words, 
he  left  the  room,  carrying  his  papers 
with  him,  and  Joan  was  left  alone. 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
as  the  door  closed  behind  her  husband, 
and  tears  rushed  through  her  slender 
fingers. 

f  Poor  Robert ! '  she  moaned,  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro  as  if  in  uncon- 
trollable grief.      *  Poor  Robert ! ' 
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mirtam's  request. 

Mrs      Clyde      thought      she     had     bent 

Miriam     to     her     will,     and      she      had 

invited    Joan    and    her    husband    to    the 

wedding      on      the      strength      of     this 

opinion,     but     Miriam's     opposition     had 

not   been    so    easily   over  -  awed   as   her 

mother  thought. 

For,    while    Mrs     Clyde    was     writing 

her    letter   of   invitation    to   the    General 

and    his    wife,    Miriam    was    writing    to 

Sir  James,   to  ask   him  to  meet   her   the 

following    day    on    the    sands     at    New- 
no 
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brough-on-the-Sea,  before  he  came  to 
her  father's  house.  And  this  letter 
pleased  Sir  James  very  much.  It  was 
by  no  means  a  loving  epistle,  but  in  it 
she  told  him  she  had  a  request  to 
make  to  him,  and  she  put  this  so 
prettily  that  Sir  James's  heart  was  all 
aglow  with  love.  He  was  generous  and 
warm-hearted,  and  the  only  outlet  he 
could  indulge  his  feelings  in  was  to 
hurry  to  the  jeweller's !  Then,  having 
spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
the  purchase  of  a  necklace  for  Miriam, 
he  felt  more  at  ease.  He  would  give 
this  to  his  dear  little  girl  to-morrow,  he 
told  himself,  and  whatever  she  asked 
of  him  he  would  do.  And  when  to- 
morrow came,  and  Miriam  went  down 
to  the  sands  at  the  appointed  hour, 
there  was   Sir  James  waiting  and  watch- 
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ing  for  her,  and  ready  to  obey  her 
will. 

Miriam  took  his  eager,  outstretched 
hand  with  some  embarrassment,  but  Sir 
James  only  felt  joy.  To  look  on  her 
face,  to  touch  her  hand,  was,  indeed, 
always  joy  to  him.  To  his  eyes  she 
was  the  fairest  of  women,  and  he  saw 
no  fault  in  her. 

'And  you  want  to  ask  me  something, 
dear  ? '  he  said,  a  few  moments  after 
they  met. 

'Yes,'  and  Miriam's  voice  faltered  a 
little. 

'And  what  is  it?  Tell  me.  You 
have  only  to  ask.' 

'It  is  about — our  marriage,  Sir  James,' 
answered  Miriam,  with  a  quick  blush. 
'  Mother  told  me  yesterday  that  you  and 
she     had     fixed     that     we     were     to     be 
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married  in  a  month — it  cannot  be  so 
soon.' 

Sir  James's  face  lengthened  consider- 
ably. 

'  Not    so   soon  ? '   he   repeated,   blankly. 

1  No ;  and  I  want  you  to  put  it  off 
for  another  month  or  so.  I  want  you 
to  tell  mother  this ;  to  tell  her  you 
wish  it  delayed,  for  she  will  not  listen 
to  me.' 

1  But,  my  dear,'  began  Sir  James,  yet 
more  blankly — and  then  he  paused. 

'  Oh,  will  you  do  this  to  please  me, 
Sir  James  ? '  said  Miriam,  eagerly  ;  '  to 
please  me  very  much?  If  you  will  even 
put  it  off  one  month — that  is,  two 
months  from  now — I — I  will  marry  you 
then.' 

1  Of    course,    I    will    do    anything    you 

wish,'   said    Sir    James,    slowly.      '  I     told 
vol.  1.  H 
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your  mother  that  the  time  must  depend 
on  you,  and — and  however  great  the 
disappointment  is  to  myself  that  does 
not  matter.  But  the  awkward  part  of 
it  is,  how  can  I  do  this?  It  will  look 
as  though — ' 

1  Please  do  not  mind  how  it  looks ! 
Say  you  find  the  time  does  not  suit 
you  ;    say  anything.' 

6  But  it  might  give  Mrs  Clyde  a 
wrong  impression.  The  best  thing  for 
me  to  say,  dear,  is  that  you  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  for  two  months,  and  of 
course  that  is  sufficient.' 

'  Not  with  my  mother ;  she  has  made 
up  her  mind  it  has  to  be  in  a  month, 
and  nothing  I  could  say  would  have 
the  least  impression  on  her.  But  what 
you  say  and  wish  will,  and  I  hope  you 
will  do  this — for  my  sake  ! ' 
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'  I  would  do  anything  for  your  sake,' 
he  answered,  and  he  took  her  hand  and 
looked  tenderly  in  her  face,  and  Miriam's 
dark  eyes  fell  beneath  the  gaze  of  his 
clear  grey  ones.  '  But  what  if  your 
mother  is  offended  with  me  ?  what  if 
she  will  not  give  you  to  me  at  all, 
if  she  thinks  I  am  playing  fast  and 
loose  ? ' 

'There  is  no  fear,'  said  Miriam,  half- 
bitterly. 

1  You  will  not  throw  me  over  in 
the  end  ? '  pleaded  Sir  James,  earnestly. 

'  No,  no !  do  not  be  afraid ;  but  just 
now — I — do  not  wish  to  be  married,  and 
so  I  have  trusted  in  you.  I  have  come 
to  you  to  help  me.' 

*  My  darling,  if  you  will  tell  me  what 
to  say  I  will  say  it,  whatever  it  costs 
me.' 
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'  Say  you  are  going  on  leave  to 
Norway ;  anywhere.' 

'  And  I  thought  you  would  go  with 
me  when  I  went  on  leave,'  said  Sir 
James,  ruefully.  '  Don't  ask  me  to  go 
on  leave ;  let  me  at  least  stay  near 
you/ 

'  But  we  must  make  some  excuse/ 

'  I  still  think  it  would  be  the  best 
plan  for  me  to  go  openly  to  your 
mother  and  tell  her  that  as  you  wish 
our  marriage  to  be  delayed  another 
month,  that  of  course  your  wishes  are 
law  to  me.  She  could  not  insist  on  it 
taking  place  sooner  if  I  said  that.' 

'  I   don't  know — ' 

'  But,  my  dear,  how  could  she  ?  If 
I  said  that  we  had  made  up  our  minds 
not  to  be  married  for  two  months,  it 
would    be    impossible    for    Mrs    Clyde    or 
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anyone   else   to    force    us   to    be    married 
against  our  wills.' 

'  My  mother  is  so  determined.' 

Sir  James  gave  a  little  laugh. 

1  Well,  we  will  be  determined  too. 
You  wish  our  marriage  to  be  put  off 
for  another  month,  and  I  will  tell  Mrs 
Clyde  so,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it/ 

Miriam  sighed  uneasily.  She  knew 
very  well  there  would  not  be  'an  end 
of  it '  without  great  vexation  of  spirit 
and  determined  opposition  on  the  part 
of  Mrs  Clyde.  But  she  saw  also  that 
if  she  had  Sir  James  on  her  side,  her 
mother  could  not  absolutely  force  on 
the  marriage,  and  so  she  yielded  to  his 
wish. 

' 1  will  tell  her  to-day,'  he  said, 
quietly ;  '  of  course  the  time  is  for  you 
to    decide,    and   whatever    time    you    fix 
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I  shall  say  then  our  marriage  has  to 
be.' 

6  Thank  you ; '  but,  as  she  spoke, 
Miriam  felt  a  pang  of  shame  in  her 
heart. 

'  I  should  never  have  promised  to 
marry  him,'  she  thought,  with  contrition, 
for  she  knew  very  well  why  she  had 
consented  to  do  so.  To  try  to  forget 
the  past — to  blot  it  out — and  now  again 
it  stood  before  her  face  to  face ! 

1 1  have  brought  you  a  necklace,  dear/ 
presently  said  Sir  James,  and  he  drew 
a  jewel-case  from  his  pocket,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Miriam.  ' 1  hope  you  will 
like  it,'  he  added,  as  he  pressed  the 
spring. 

It  was  a  beautiful  necklace,  and  the 
shame  in  Miriam's  heart  grew  stronger 
as  she  glanced. at  the  shining  gems. 
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I  Oh,  Sir  James,  you  should  not  buy- 
so  many  things  for  me/  she  said ;  '  you 
have  given  me  so  much.' 

'  I  have  given  you  much  more  than 
many  necklaces,'  he  answered,  smiling ; 
something  not  to  be  bought.' 

I I  am  not  worth  it  all.' 

'  You  are  worth  everything  to  me, 
Miriam ;  my  life  would  be  nothing  to 
me  without  you.' 

1  Oh !  don't  say  that  ;  it  is  wrong  to 
say  that.' 

'  Is  it,  dear  ?  Do  you  know  I  don't 
think  so?  I  think  a  man's  love  for 
a  good  woman  pulls  him  up,  and — 
and  makes  him  all  the  better.' 

He  was  thinking  of  an  incident  which 
had  occurred  a  few  evenings  ago.  He 
and  another  officer  of  his  regiment 
were   coming  out   of   a  theatre    together, 
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when  a  pale,  haggard,  painted  woman 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  he  gently 
put  her  aside — thinking  of  Miriam — 
and  then  a  moment  later  he  drew  out 
a  sovereign  and  placed  it  in  the  woman's 
hand,   still  thinking  of  Miriam. 

'  There,  my  poor  girl,'  he  said,  '  take 
that,  and  go  home.' 

The  man  who  was  wTith  him  laughed. 

'Why,  MacKennon,'  he  scoffed,  'I 
did  not  think  that  you  went  in  for  the 
philanthropic  style.' 

'At  all  events  she  is  a  woman,'  an- 
swered Sir  James,  and  the  man  laughed 
again  ;  but  a  mist  came  over  the  woman's 
sunken  eyes. 

'  God  bless  you,  sir,'  she  murmured, 
and  so  passed  away  in  the  darkness,  and 
Sir  James  went  on,  wishing  he  had 
given  more. 
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And  now,  as  he  walked  by  Miriam's 
side,  a  vague  longing  came  into  his 
heart  of  the  good  he  would  try  to  do 
for  her  sweet  sake. 

'You  must  help  me,'  he  said,  as  if 
she  had  followed  his  thoughts. 

1  Help  you  to  do  what  ?  '  asked  Miriam, 
who  did  not  comprehend. 

'Well,  you  women  understand  a  lot 
more  about  other  people's  wants  than 
men  do  ;  and  when  we  are  married,  dear, 
I  think  we  might  do  a  heap  of  good,  for 
we  have  so  much,  and  many  have  so  little.' 

'Yes,  indeed,'  said  Miriam,  with  another 
pang  of  shame. 

And  as,  in  the  same  quiet,  honest 
fashion,  Sir  James  went  talking  on, 
Miriam's  conscience  reproached  her  more 
and  more.  And  presently,  when  he 
proposed    to    go    to    the    Commandant's 
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house  and  tell  Mrs  Clyde  that  they 
had  settled  to  change  the  wedding  day, 
she  could  not  help  thinking  how  kindly 
and  generous  was  his  heart. 

'  If  she  asks  me  I  will  stay  to  dinner/ 
he  said,  smiling,  'as  I  should  not  like 
to  leave  you  with  her  if  you  think  she 
will   be  angry.' 

1  She  is  sure  to  be  angry,'  answered 
Miriam. 

'  Oh,  I  hope  not ;  I  will  try  to  talk 
her  into  a  good  humour.' 

But  Sir  James  did  not  find  his  task 
so  easy  as  he  expected,  when  he  went 
into  Mrs  Clyde's  drawing-room,  where 
that  lady  was  drinking  tea,  and  Miriam 
ran  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  wishing 
'  it  was   over.' 

Mrs  Clyde  held  out  her  hand  very 
graciously. 
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'What  a  pity  you  have  missed 
Miriam  ;    she  is  out/  she  said,   smiling. 

'  But  I  have  not  missed  her,'  answered 
Sir  James ;  '  I  have  just  parted  with 
her — and,  Mrs  Clyde,  I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  We  think,  Miriam  and 
I,  that  we  would  rather  be  married  a 
little  later  than  the  time  you  fixed  on 
when  I  was  here  last.     We  think — ' 

1  Sir  James,  may  I  ask  if  this  change 
has  arisen  from  your  interview  with 
Miriam  to-day?'  interrupted  Mrs  Clyde, 
gravely. 

'We  discussed  it  together,'  answered 
Sir  James,  loyally,  'and  we  both  think 
that  two  months  from  this  date  will  be 
better  than  one.' 

Mrs  Clyde  slightly  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  her  brow  clouded. 

'  I   fear  the  change  will  be  impossible,' 
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she  said.  '  I  have,  unfortunately,  invited 
General  Conray  and  his  wife — my  other 
daughter,  you  know — to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony  at  the  earlier  date,  which 
I  understood  was  quite  settled,  and  I 
do  not  like  postponed  marriages.' 

'  But,  of  course,  if.  it  is  Miriam's 
wish — ' 

Again  Mrs  Clyde  slightly  shrugged 
her  shoulders. 

'  Yes,  I  understand ;  it  is  Miriam's 
wish,  and  she  has  persuaded  you  to 
propose  this  change  to  me.' 

Sir  James's  face  flushed. 

'  I  should  not  think  of  urging  her 
to  marry  me  until  she  was  quite  ready 
and  willing  to  do  so,'  he  said,  quickly. 
'  She  wishes  it  to  be  later,  and  I 
needed  no  persuasion  to  agree  to  her 
wishes.' 
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*  You  are  not  a  very  impatient  wooer 
it  seems,  Sir  James.' 

1  However  impatient  I  was  I  should 
think  of  Miriam  first,'  he  answered, 
hotly. 

'And  agree  to  the  whim  of  a  foolish 
girl  without  consulting  her  parents  ? r 
said  Mrs  Clyde,  coldly.  '  I  do  not 
know  what  Colonel  Clyde  will  say  to 
such  conduct,   Sir  James.' 

'  I  believe  Colonel  Clyde  will  see  I 
am  acting  rightly ;  any  man  of  honour 
would  see  it.  Miriam  has  a  perfect 
right  to  fix  her  own  wedding  day.' 

'  Miriam  has  behaved  very  badly, 
I  must  say ;  she  said  nothing  to  me 
about  all  this,  and  we  talked  of  her 
trousseau  and  other  arrangements,  and 
now  she  has  gone  to  you  and  tried 
to    upset    all    our    plans    for    mere    folly. 
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Do  not  give  in  to  such  folly,  Sir  James. 
You  only  have  to  be  a  little  firm  and  it 
will  be  all  right.' 

'  I  have  promised  Miriam,  and  I  am 
not  going  back  from  my  word,  Mrs 
Clyde,'  said  Sir  James,  in  a  decidedly 
firm  tone.  '  Miriam  shall  fix  the  time 
of  her  own  wedding  when  she  marries 
me.' 

'We  shall  see  what  her  father  says,' 
replied  Mrs  Clyde,  after  a  moment's 
consideration.  '  I  do  not  think  Colonel 
Clyde  is  a  man  who  would  allow  his 
daughter's  good  name  to  be  trifled 
with.' 

1  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing,  Mrs 
Clyde ! '  exclaimed  Sir  James,  indig- 
nantly. 

'Well,  I  do  think  it  is  trifling  with 
a   young   lady's    name,   Sir   James,    when 
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the  gentleman  she  is  engaged  to  fixes 
a  day  for  her  marriage,  and  allows  her 
parents  to  invite  guests  to  be  present  at 
that  marriage,  and  then  coolly  postpones 
it !  Put  it  in  a  common-sense  way  to 
your  own  mind.  How  should  you  like 
your  sister,  we  will  say,  to  be  treated 
in  such  a  fashion  by  any  man  ? ' 

'  I  should  not  like  my  sister,  if  I  had 
one,  to  be  forced  to  marry  a  day 
before  she  wished,'  answered  Sir  James, 
sturdily. 

'Well,  I  must  consult  Colonel  Clyde, 
and  then  I  shall  write  to  you  to  tell 
you  his  decision.' 

1  If  you  like  I  will  wait  to  speak  to 
Colonel  Clyde  to-day.' 

'Oh,  there  is  not  the  least  occasion 
to  do  so,'  said  Mrs  Clyde,  coldly,  who 
had   no    idea   of   Sir   James   speaking   to 
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Colonel  Clyde  until  she  had  prepared 
the  way.  '  Colonel  Clyde  will  not  dine 
at  home  to-day,  and  therefore  you  could 
not  see  him,  but  I  shall  tell  you  what 
he  says.' 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  very 
plainly  intimated  to  Sir  James  that  she 
wished  him  to  go.  But  Sir  James 
stood  his  ground  with  some  courage. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  Miriam  before 
I  leave,'  he  said. 

'  I  think  not  to-day,  Sir  James ;  this 
had  better  be  settled  first  before  you 
have  any  more  interviews  with  her.' 

'  But  it  is  settled/  said  Sir  James. 

'We  shall  see,'  answered  Mrs  Clyde, 
with  a  somewhat  wintry  smile,  and  she 
looked  so  plainly  at  the  door  that  Sir 
James  felt  compelled  to  go. 

And  he  was   scarcely  gone  when   Mrs 
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Clyde  proceeded  to  Miriam's  room,  more 
angry  with  her  daughter  than  she  had 
ever  felt  in  her  life.  She  used  scant 
ceremony,  opening  the  door  without 
rapping,  and  walked  in,  and  Miriam  felt 
afraid  when  she  saw  the  expression  of 
her  face. 

'What  does  this  all  mean,  Miriam?' 
she  said. 

'  What,  mother  ?  '  answered  Miriam, 
nervously. 

'  Do  not  prevaricate.  You  have  per- 
suaded Sir  James,  it  seems,  to  assist 
you  in  disobeying  your  father  and 
mother  ;  you  have  induced  him  to  come 
to  me  and  propose  to  postpone  your 
wedding   day.' 

Miriam  was  silent. 

'  I  little  thought  a  child  of  mine  would 

act  thus,'  continued  Mrs  Clyde,  severely; 
vol.  1.  1 
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'and  you — knowing  as  you  do  the  story 
that  might  reach  his  ears  any  day — 
should  have  been  wiser.' 

'  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
told  him,'  said  Miriam,  desperately. 

'  To  have  told  him  what  ? '  answered 
Mrs  Clyde,  fixing  her  dark  eyes  on  her 
daughters  face,  who  shrank  visibly  as 
she  did  so.  '  Miriam,  have  you  no 
prudence,  no  common  sense  ?  You  are 
the  last  person  who  can  afford  to  trifle 
with  the  good  fortune  which  came  to 
you  when  Sir  James  asked  you  to  be 
his  wife.' 

'  I  will  marry  him,  mother,  only  not 
yet,'  said  Miriam,  who  was  pale  and 
trembling.  '  Don't  ask  me,  I  cannot- — 
I  told  you  so — I   cannot,   I  cannot!' 

1  But  why?  Is  there  another  mystery 
about  this  engagement  also  ? ' 
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'  Mother,  don't  drive  me  mad ! '  ex- 
claimed Miriam,  passionately.  '  I  only 
ask  for  a  few  weeks'  delay — Sir  James 
was  very  kind,  far  kinder  than  you  are ! ' 
'  Sir  James  is  happily  ignorant  of  the 
past,  which  I  am  not.  Sir  James  knows 
nothing  of — ' 

'  Mother,  be  silent,  for  I  cannot  hear 
any  more,'  interrupted  Miriam,  so  ex- 
citedly, that  Mrs  Clyde,  firm  and  cold 
as  she  was,  grew  afraid.  '  I  have  said 
I  will  marry  him  in  two  months,  but 
I  cannot  before,   I  will  not ! ' 

'  I  fear  you  will  repent  this,  Miriam,' 
answered  Mrs  Clyde,  still  looking  at 
her  daughter. 

She  could  not,  indeed,  understand  this 
sudden  change.  Until  the  last  few  days 
Miriam  had  seemed  fairly  happy  and 
satisfied   with   her  engagement,   and  now 
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to  show  such  strange  persistency  in  de- 
ferring her  marriage  half-startled  her 
mother,  who  began  to  think  there 
must  be  some  hidden  cause  for  her 
conduct. 

'  If  you  are  wise  you  will  think  better 
of  this,'  said  Mrs  Clyde,  though  in  a 
milder  tone,  for  she  saw  plainly  the 
poor  girl  was  painfully  agitated.  '  But 
I  will  leave  you  now ;  do  not,  however, 
forget  what  I  have  said,  Miriam  —  do 
not  forget  the  past ; '  and  Mrs  Clyde 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

'  Forget  the  past ! '  repeated  Miriam, 
excitedly,  as  the  door  closed  behind  her 
mother ;  '  how  can  I  !  how  can  I  !  With 
Hugh  lying  there — so  near — and  I  can- 
not see  him  ;  I  dare  not  even  ask  how 
he  is — but  I  must  see  him ;  see  him 
again  before  we  part  for  ever ! ' 
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She  wrung  her  hands  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  room  in  terrible  emotion  ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  Mrs  Clyde  was 
talking  to  her  father  gravely  and  uneasily 
about  her. 

'  I  cannot  understand  her,'  Mrs 
Clyde  was  saying ;  '  for  the  last  few 
days  she  has  looked  extremely  ill,  and 
now  to  induce  Sir  James  to  delay  the 
marriage  seems  to  me  extraordinary/ 

'  Does  she  care  for  Sir  James,  do  you 
think  ? '  asked  Colonel  Clyde,  turning 
round  in  his  chair  and  facing  his  wife, 
for  he  was  sitting  at  his  writing-table 
when  his  wife  entered  the  library. 

'  She  always  seemed  to  like  him,' 
answered  Mrs  Clyde. 

1  But  that  other  miserable  affair — 
can  she  be  thinking  of  that  ?  ' 

6  But   she   accepted    Sir   James    know- 
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ing  all  that,  and  as  the  unfortunate  man 
has  been  dead  eighteen  months,  there 
can  be  nothing  new  to  her  in  the  idea.' 

1  And  nothing  further  was  ever  dis- 
covered about  it,  I  suppose,  or  we 
should  have  heard  from  Joan  or 
Conray  ? ' 

'Joan  never  mentions  it,  for  naturally 
it  is  a  painful  subject  ;  and  as  for 
Miriam,  I  believed  she  had  entirely  for- 
gotten it,  for  I  have  never  heard  her 
mention  young  Conray's  name.' 

'  It  was  a  remarkable  affair/ 

'  Yes,  and  an  affair  I  should  not 
like  to  reach  Sir  James's  ears.  That 
is  one  reason  I  am  so  anxious  not  to 
have  the  marriage  delayed  ;  and  I  told 
Miriam  this,  but  she  only  became 
greatly  excited,  and  persisted  in  her 
refusal  not  to  be  married  in  a  month.' 
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'  Well,  let  a  few  days  pass  quietly 
over,  and  then  we  can  see  what  is  to 
be  done.  You  are  quite  sure  that  Sir 
James  is  anxious  for  the  marriage  ? ' 

'  I  am  perfectly  sure ;  he  is  devoted 
to  her,  and  it  is  Miriam  alone  that  is 
to  blame  for  causing  the  delay.' 

'  And  you  think  that  I  had  better 
speak  to  her  about  it  ? ' 

'  Yes,  you  may  have  more  influence, 
more  authority  than  I  have  ;  Miriam 
never  disobeyed  me  before,  but  surely 
she  will  not  disobey  her  father.' 

'We  can  try,  at  all  events,'  said 
Colonel  Clyde,  gravely.  '  I  agree  with 
you ;  to  delay  the  marriage  under  the 
circumstances  is  madness.  Shall  I  go 
and  speak  to  her  now  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  do ;  fancy  how  disagreeable  it 
would     be    to    have     to     write     to     the 
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Con  rays  to  tell  them  it  was  put  off. 
Do,  George  dear,  go,  and  insist  upon 
her  yielding.' 

Upon  this  Colonel  Clyde  rose,  and 
proceeded  slowly  upstairs  to  his  young 
daughter's  room,  and  having  reached 
it,  rapped  at  the  door  and  then 
opened  it. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


DARE. 


An  exclamation  of  astonishment,  almost 
of  dismay,  burst  from  Colonel  Clyde's 
lips  when  his  eyes  fell  on  Miriam. 
She  was  kneeling  by  the  bed  sobbing 
passionately,  in  an  utter  abandonment 
of  grief,  but  she  started  to  her  feet 
when  she  heard  her  father's  voice. 

'  Miriam  ! '  said  Colonel  Clyde. 

'I  —  I — am  not  very  well,'  faltered 
Miriam,   trying  to  hide  her  agitation. 

J  You      seem      very     much     upset      a 

least.' 
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'  I  —  have  been  upset,'  answered 
Miriam,  and  her  sobs  burst  out  afresh 
as  she  spoke. 

1  Pray,  try  to  compose  yourself ;  no 
possible  good  can  come  of  exciting 
yourself  thus.  I  have  come  to  speak 
very  seriously  to  you,  Miriam,  and  I 
cannot  do  so  unless  you  listen  quietly.' 

'  I — will  try,  father,'  answered  Miriam, 
endeavouring  to  suppress  her  sobs. 

1  It's  on  the  subject  of  your  marriage, 
or  rather  the  time  of  your  marriage. 
Your  mother  tells  me  it  was  settled 
you  were  to  be  married  in  a  month, 
but  that  now  you  wish  to  postpone  it 
for  another  month.' 

'  I  never  agreed,  father,  to  be  married 
in  a  month  ;  mother  and  Sir  James 
settled  it,'  answered  Miriam  in  her 
tear-choked    voice,    '  and — and   Sir  James 
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is    willing    to    wait    two    months.       It    is 
only  mother.' 

'  My  dear,  your  mother  has  your 
truest  good  at  heart  you  may  be 
sure.  Neither  she  nor  I  like  post- 
poned marriages,  and  I  wish  you, 
and  your  mother  wishes  you,  to  be 
married  at  the  earlier  date. 

6  Father,  I   cannot ! '  said   Miriam,  thus' 
driven  to  bay. 

1  But  why  ?  '  asked  the  Colonel. 

'  Oh !  please  do  not  say  anything 
more  or  ask  anything  more ! '  cried 
Miriam  entreatingly.  '  I  have  said  it 
all  to  mother,  and — and  she  said  some 
cruel  things  to  me.  I  can't  bear  much 
more,  father.'  And  again  Miriam  be- 
gan  to  sob  violently. 

Colonel  Clyde  was  not  so  firm  nor 
so    hard    as    his    wife,    and    he    began    to 
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feel  very  sorry  for  his  young  daughter. 
Her  unmistakable  distress  also  afflicted 
him,  but  Mrs  Clyde  had  great  influence 
over  him,  and  he  thought  it  behoved 
him,  therefore,  to  do  his  best  to  try  to 
persuade  Miriam  to  yield  to  her  wishes. 

'My  dear,'  he  said,  'please  do  not 
distress  yourself  thus.  You  must  know 
that  both  your  mother  and  myself 
are  only  acting  for  your  good.  And 
there  are  reasons — grave  reasons,  as 
you  know — why  your  marriage  should 
not  be  deferred.  Your  mother  has 
already  invited  your  sister  and  her  hus- 
band, and  after  the  unfortunate  event 
that  occurred  there — ' 

'  Oh !  do  not  speak  of  it !  do  not 
speak  of  it ! '  cried  Miriam,  excitedly, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  '  Is 
it    not    enough    always    to    think    of    it, 
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always  to  see  it,  without  it  being  spoken 
of  now  ? ' 

Colonel  Clyde  was  both  unmistakably 
shocked  and  startled  by  his  daughter's 
words.  He  thought,  too,  that  he  now 
understood  the  reason  of  Miriam's  un- 
willingness to  marry  at  the  time  her 
mother  had  settled,  and  he  thought 
also  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  the 
poor  girl  alone. 

*  Well,  do  not  excite  yourself  or  you 
will  be  ill,'  he  said.  '  I  will  talk  to 
your  mother  about  it  again,  and  for 
the  present  we  had  best  say  nothing 
more,'  and  with  these  words  he  left  the 
room  and  went  downstairs,  and  rejoined 
his  wife  with  a  very  grave  face. 

Mrs  Clyde  looked  eagerly  at  him  as 
he  entered  the  library. 

'  Have  you  seen  her  ? '  she  asked. 
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'Yes,  and  Miriam'  (Mrs  Clyde  was 
also  Miriam),  '  I  don't  like  the  child's 
looks.  She  was  crying  bitterly  when 
I  went  into  her  room,  and  got  exceed- 
ingly excited  when  I  alluded  to  that 
unhappy  affair  about  young  Conray.  I 
am  afraid  she  must  have  been  more 
attached  to  him  than  we  supposed, 
for  she  said  she  was  always  thinking 
of  it' 

'  And  yet  she  never  spoke  of  it  to 
me  in  her  life.' 

'  I  fear  she  has  thought  of  it,  though. 
I  do  not  think  I  should  urge  her  any 
more  about  an  immediate  marriage.  I 
think  her  mind  is  over -wrought  at 
present,  and  that  she  ought  to  be 
kept  quiet' 

*  It  is  annoying  and  disappointing.' 
'  No    doubt    it    is.      Well,    we    can    see 
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how  she  is  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  perhaps  she  may  be  more  reason- 
able.' 

Mrs  Clyde  felt  extremely  annoyed 
and  disconcerted,  and  yet  more  so  at 
dinner-time  when  Miriam  sent  down  a 
message  that  she  had  a  headache,  and 
could  not  appear.  Ford  brought  down 
the  message,  and  added, — 

'  Miss  Miriam  looks  very  ill,  ma'am, 
and  asked  me  just  to  take  her  up  a 
cup  of  tea,  as  she  said  she  could  not 
eat   anything.' 

And  Miriam  felt  really  ill.  The  strain 
and  anxiety  of  the  last  few  days  had 
been  too  much  for  her,  and  though 
her  mother  was  too  angry  with  her  to 
go  up  to  inquire  how  she  felt,  yet 
when  she  did  not  appear  on  the  follow- 
ing   morning    at    breakfast    she    thought 
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it  her  duty  to  do  so,  and  was  shocked 
when  she  saw  her  daughter's  face. 

It  was  white  and  drawn,  but  on  both 
cheeks,  especially  on  one,  was  an  omin- 
ous scarlet  flush,  and  her  eyes  also 
were  heavy  and  blue-rimmed. 

1  Miriam,  are  you  not  well  ? '  asked 
Mrs  Clyde,  anxiously. 

'  No,  mother,'  said  Miriam,  who  was 
still  in  bed.  '  I  have  such  a  headache ; 
at  least,  my  head  feels  so  heavy,  and 
I  feel  so  strange.' 

Mrs  Clyde  stretched  out  her  cool 
white  hand  and  took  Miriam's  hot  and 
burning  one. 

'  My  dear,  you  are  feverish,'  she  said, 
now  laying  her  hand  on  Miriam's 
aching,  throbbing  brow.  'You  must 
lie  in  bed,  and  I  will  send  for  the 
doctor.' 
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'  It  will  pass  off,  I  daresay,  mother ; 
only  I  feel  so  tired/ 

'It  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side ; 
I  think  you  have  taken  a  feverish  cold.' 

'  Yes,  mother.' 

'  I  will  send  Ford  up  with  some  tea, 
and  tell  her  to  put  your  room  straight. 
Now  let  me  shake  your  pillow  for  you. 
There,   is  that  better  ? ' 

'Yes,  thank  you,  mother.' 

Upon  this  Mrs  Clyde  went  down- 
stairs and  told  her  husband  she  was 
afraid  Miriam  was  really  ill. 

'  She  looks  feverish,  and  we  must 
have  a  doctor  at  once.  What  a  pity 
Dr  Wells  is  away  on  leave,  as  there 
is  only  Dr  Reed,  and  I  scarcely  like 
having  an  unmarried  man  for  a  girl, 
but  it  cannot  be  helped.' 

6  Reed's  a  very  nice  fellow,  and  a  clever 
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fellow,  too  ;  I'll  send  Banks  for  him  at 
once;  I  feel  rather  uneasy  about  Miriam,' 
answered  Colonel  Clyde,  rising  from  the 
breakfast-table  and  ringing  the  bell. 

Thus  Dr  Reed  was  sent  for,  and 
arrived  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
the  Commandant's  house.  Mrs  Clyde  re- 
ceived him  in  her  usual  gracious  fashion. 
'  Pardon  us  for  sending  for  you  at 
such  an  early  hour  and  in  such  haste,' 
she  said,  '  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  my 
daughter  is  ill ;  I  think  she  has  got 
a  feverish  cold.' 

-  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,  but 
I  hope  it  will  be  nothing  serious,'  re- 
plied Dr  Reed. 

So  Mrs  Clyde  took  him  upstairs  to 
Miriam's  room,  and  as  he  entered  it 
Ford's  quick  blue  eyes  perceived  that 
the    invalid's    face    flushed    painfully    and 
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her  hands  trembled,  and  therefore  Ford 
concluded  that  her  former  suspicions 
were  correct,  and  that  Miriam  had  a 
secret  fancy  for  Dr  Reed. 

And  the  doctor  himself  regarded 
Miriam  curiously  as  well  as  medically. 
It  was  not  a  cold,  he  said,  but  she 
was  feverish,  and  he  made  as  light  of 
the  attack  as  possible  while  he  was  in 
Miriam's  room,  but  after  he  went  down- 
stairs again  with  Mrs  Clyde  he  spoke 
of  it  more  seriously. 

'  It  is  nervous  fever,  or  something 
like  it/  he  said.  '  Has  Miss  Clyde  had 
anything  to  agitate  her  lately  ? ' 

Colonel  Clyde  looked  at  his  wife 
anxiously  as  the  doctor  said  this,  but 
Mrs  Clyde  answered  glibly  enough, — 

'  Oh,  no ;  she  has  never  been  quite 
well    though,    I    think,    since    that    affair 
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on  the  sands  when  the  soldier  was  shot. 
The  strain  on  her  nerves  was  too  great, 
I  suppose.  By- the -bye,  how  is  that 
poor  man  ? ' 

*  Going  on  very  well,'  answered  the 
doctor,  quietly,  thinking  all  the  while 
that  he  quite  understood  the  reason 
for  Miss  Clyde's  nervous  breakdown. 

He,  however,  of  course,  gave  no  hint 
of  this,  but  ordered  that  she  was  to  be 
kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  said  he  would 
see  her  again  in  the  evening. 

'  There — is  no  danger,  I  hope  ? '  asked 
Colonel  Clyde,  nervously  pulling  at  his 
grey  moustache. 

'  Oh,  no ;  but  these  things  some- 
times run  on,  and  therefore  nothing 
must  be  said  before  Miss  Clyde  to 
agitate  her  in  any  way.' 

Mrs    Clyde    at    this    moment,    in    spite 
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of  her  ordinary  calmness,  felt  decidedly 
uncomfortable,  and  Colonel  Clyde  de- 
cidedly uneasy.  But  neither  parent 
spoke,  and  even  after  the  doctor  was 
gone  very  little  was  said. 

'You  had  best  write  to  Joan,  and 
tell  her  Miriam  is  ill,  I  think,'  said 
the  Colonel  at  length. 

'Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  best,' 
replied  Mrs  Clyde ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while Dr  Reed  was  meditatively  wending 
his  way  to  the  hospital,  and  presently 
was  standing  by  the  bedside  of  the 
wounded  soldier  Dare. 

Dare  had  improved  rapidly,  but  was 
still  weak,  and  the  doctor,  after  making 
his  usual  medical  inquiries,  said,  with 
affected  carelessness, — 

'  I  have  just  been  called  in  to  see 
Miss  Clyde.' 
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In  a  moment  Dare's  dark  handsome 
face  grew  a  dusky  red. 

'She's  got  a  sort,  of  nervous  fever,' 
continued  the  doctor. 

5 1  hope  she  is  not  very  ill  ? '  said 
Dare,  huskily. 

'  Not  dangerously,   I  trust.' 

'And  did  she — but  no — ' 

'  Ask  after  you  ? '  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  smile,  who  guessed  the  man's 
thoughts.  '  No,  she  had  no  opportunity, 
for  her  mother  was  in  the  room.' 

Dare  moved  uneasily,  and  his  lips 
quivered  beneath  his  dark  moustache. 

'She  is  engaged  to  be  married,  you 
know,'  continued  Dr  Reed,  who  was 
curious  to  see  what  effect  his  communi- 
cation would  have  on  Dare,  who  visibly 
started,  and  his  hand  lying  outside  of 
the    coverlet  clenched   nervously.      '  Yes,' 
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went  on  the  doctor,  'she  is  engaged  to 
a  cavalry  man,  a  Sir  James  MacKennon ; 
it's  a  good  match  they  say  for  her.' 

Still  Dare  did  not  speak.  He  had 
grown  white  to  the  very  lips,  and  the 
doctor  noticed  that  a  cold  dew  broke 
out  on  his  brow,  and  the  next  minute, 
with  a  kind  of  gasping  sigh,  the  soldier 
fainted. 

Dr  Reed,  who  was  kind-hearted,  if 
curious,  now  felt  really  concerned.  He 
hastily  tried  to  revive  Dare,  and  applied 
his  stethoscope  to  sound  the  action  of 
the  man's  heart.  Presently,  however, 
Dare  regained  consciousness,  but  a  look 
of  desperate  pain  came  into  his  eyes, 
and  a  great  restlessness  seemed  to 
possess  him. 

'  How  long  shall  I  have  to  lie  here, 
doctor  ? '  he  asked,  presently. 
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*  It  doesn't  look  like  your  being  able 
to  leave  your  bed  soon,  my  man,  when 
you  turn  faint  like  that,'  answered  the 
doctor. 

'I  should  be  better  up,'  said  Dare, 
restlessly ;   '  I   cannot  lie  thinking  here.' 

He  spoke  as  though  his  thoughts  were 
an  intolerable  burden,  and  Dr  Reed  felt 
sorry  for  him. 

'  I  will  get  you  some  books  to  amuse 
yourself  with,'  he  said,  kindly,  'and  that 
will  help  to  make  the  time  seem  shorter. 
Are  you  fond  of  reading  ? ' 

'  I  once  was,'  answered  Dare,  gloomily. 

'  I  suppose  that  was  before  you  were 
a  soldier?'  asked  Dr  Reed. 

Dare  hesitated. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
thought. 

'Well,    I'll    get    you    some    books;     I 
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dare  say  Miss  Clyde  will  lend  me  some 
for  you.' 

Dr  Reed  hazarded  this  remark,  be- 
cause his  curiosity  about  the  connec- 
tion between  Miss  Clyde  and  the  man 
was  very  great  ;  but  Dare  instantly 
rejected  the  suggestion. 

1  No,  sir,  I  beg  you  will  not  ask 
her,'  he  said,   quickly. 

'  But  why  ?  She  saved  your  life, 
or  something  very  like  it.' 

'  Would  to  God  she  had  left  me 
to  die,'  muttered  Dare,  darkly. 

'  Come,  you  must  not  be  so  despond- 
ing as  all  that.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
sure,  Miss  Clyde  has  a  great  interest 
in  you,  and  I  fancy  you  knew  her 
when  you  were  in  a  very  different 
position  to  your  present  one.' 

Dare   did   not    speak ;    he   moved   un- 
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easily,  and  a  deep-drawn  sigh  escaped 
his  lips. 

'And  it  may  be  all  nonsense  about 
her  marriage,'  said  the  doctor,  smiling. 

A  look  of  eager  interest  passed  over 
Dare's  face. 

'  And  she  is  ill  ?  '  he  said. 

'  Yes,  a  sort  of  nervous  breakdown. 
I  fancy  she's  been  terribly  upset  by 
something/ 

Again  Dare  sighed. 

'  Doctor — '  he  began,  and  then  he 
paused,  'will  you  tell  me — it  is — a  great 
favour  I  am  going  to  ask — but  will  you 
tell  me  how  she  is,  day  by  day  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Dr  Reed,  slowly. 
'  That  man  has  been  her  lover,'  he 
was  thinking  ;  '  is  in  love  with  her 
still.  Poor  fellow,  no  doubt  he  was 
her  equal  once.' 
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'  I  will  send  you  some  books  of  my 
own,'  he  said,  and  then  he  turned 
away,  wondering  what  romance  lay 
hidden  beneath  the  soldier's  rough  red 
coat. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Miriam's    letter. 

Sir  James  MacKennon  was  greatly  con- 
cerned when  he  heard  of  Miriam's  ill- 
ness, though  Mrs  Clyde  made  as  light 
of  it  as  possible. 

1  She  has  a  bad  feverish  cold,  and 
has  to  remain  in  bed  for  a  few  days,' 
she  told  him  when  he  called  expecting 
to  see  Miriam  during  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  that  Dr  Reed  was  called 
in  to  attend  upon  her. 

1  I     am    very    sorry,    extremely    sorry, ' 

said    Sir    James,     uneasily.        '  I  —  hope, 
156 
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Mrs  Clyde  —  that  nothing  has  worried 
her?' 

'You  mean  was  I  very  angry  with 
her  for  wishing  to  defer  her  marriage 
for  a  month  ? '  answered  Mrs  Clyde, 
smiling.  '  Well,  I  was  angry  with  her, 
and  with  you  too,  Sir  James,  for  giving 
way  to  her  girlish  folly.  But  Colonel 
Clyde  was  quite  delighted,  I  believe, 
at  the  chance  of  having  his  daughter 
a  month  longer  with  him,  and  by  no 
means  took  my  advice  on  the  subject ; ' 
and  again  Mrs  Clyde  smiled. 

Mrs  Clyde  said  this  because  she  be- 
lieved now  that  Miriam  was  not  well 
enough,  at  present,  to  be  lectured  any 
more  on  the  subject  of  her  marriage. 

6  Let  the  child  get  well  before  you 
say  anything  more  to  her/  Colonel 
Clyde    had    said    to    his   wife    after    the 
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doctor's  visit.  '  You  see  Reed  says  she 
must  not  be  excited,  and  she  certainly 
was  very  much  excited  when  I  saw 
her.' 

Thus  Mrs  Clyde  was  forced  to  yield, 
and,  like  a  wise  woman,  she  made  the 
best  of  it.  But  Sir  James  felt  still 
uneasy  as  to  the  real  cause  of  Miriam's 
illness.  He  asked  many  questions,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Halstone  he  de- 
spatched the  best  flowers  he  could  find 
to  her,  and  wrote  for  some  to  be  sent 
from  town.  He  also  sent  fruit  and 
game,  and  when  his  offerings  arrived 
at  the  Commandant's  house  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Mrs  Clyde  took  them  up 
(the  flowers  and  fruit)  to  her  daughter's 
room  with  a  smile. 

'  See  what  it  is  to  be  engaged  to  a 
rich  and  generous   man,'   she   said,   pleas- 
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antly.        '  Are    not     the    flowers     lovely  ? 
And  the  fruit  is  splendid ! ' 

'It  is  very  kind  of  him,'  answered 
Miriam,  gently,  and  she  suppressed  a 
sigh. 

1  He  is  a  nice  fellow,  and,  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  you  are  a  lucky  girl. 
Well,  I  think  you  look  a  little  better 
to-day,  my  dear,  and  so  I  hope  in  a  few 
days  you  will  be  able  to  thank  Sir 
James  himself  for  all  his  kindness/ 

But  Dr  Reed  still  considered  Miriam 
feverish,  and  impressed  upon  her  mother 
that  she  was  to  be  kept  very  quiet. 
And  it  chanced  while  the  doctor  was 
in  Miriam's  room  that  Mrs  Clyde  was 
called  downstairs  on  some  household 
business  which  could  not  be  delayed. 

'  Will  you  excuse  me  ?  I  will  return 
in    a    moment    or   two,'    she    said    to    the 
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doctor.  '  Miriam,  my  dear,  I  will  send 
Ford  up  to  you  with  your  beef-tea ; ' 
for  Mrs  Clyde  considered  Dr  Reed  too 
young  a  man  to  be  left  alone  with  her 
daughter. 

But  for  a  moment  or  two  they  were 
alone,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  blush, 
and  in  a  tremulous  voice,  Miriam  in- 
quired after  the  wounded  soldier. 

'How  is  the — the  soldier  —  who  was 
shot,   Dr  Reed  ? '  she  said. 

'He  is  getting  on  very  well,  though 
he  had  a  sort  of  fainting  fit  yesterday/ 
answered  Dr  Reed,  interested. 

'A  fainting  fit?'  echoed  Miriam,  and 
her  colour  paled. 

'  Oh,  nothing  very  serious.  I  told 
him  you  were  ill,  which  seemed  to 
distress  him  very  much.' 

'Poor    fellow,'    murmured     Miriam     in 
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a  low  tone.  '  Doctor,'  she  said  the 
next  moment  in  a  more  earnest  voice, 
'  when  will  he  be  well  enough  to  go 
out ;    to — to  leave  the  hospital  ? ' 

1  It  will  be  a  week  or  more  yet,  I  am 
afraid.' 

'A  week  or  more,'  repeated  Miriam, 
thoughtfully. 

*  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but  I  dare  say 
he  may  get  out  into  the  open  air  be- 
fore that.' 

At  this  moment  Ford  appeared  with 
the  beef-tea,  but  being  a  discreet  maiden, 
and  seeing  that  her  young  mistress  and 
Dr  Reed  were  apparently  in  earnest  con- 
versation, she  merely  put  the  beef-tea 
on  a  small  table  standing  by  Miriam's 
bed,  and  then  said,  with  one  of  her 
beguiling  smiles,  and  with  a  glance  of 
her  blue  eyes  at  the  doctor, — 
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'  Perhaps  Dr  Reed  would  kindly  ring 
the  bell,  Miss  Miriam,  when  you  want 
me  ?  ' 

'Very  well,'  answered  Miriam,  whose 
mind  was  too  much  occupied  by  other 
things  to  notice  Ford's  little  bye-play, 
and  Ford  accordingly  vanished. 

1 1  feel  sorry,  you  know,  Miss  Clyde, 
for  Dare,'  continued  Dr  Reed,  as  Ford 
disappeared ;  '  he's  been  born  a  gentle- 
man, I  am  certain  ;  every  attitude  tells 
you  that,  and  the  poor  fellow  seems  so 
restless  and  unhappy.' 

Miriam  did  not  speak.  She  was 
afraid  to  speak,  but  her  bosom  heaved, 
and  her  hands  trembled  with  emotion. 

'  I  have  lent  him  some  books,  and 
he  seems  very  grateful  for  any  kind- 
ness,' went  on  the  doctor. 

'  Has  —  has     he     everything  ? '     asked 
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Miriam,  with  downcast  eyes  and  falter- 
ing lips.  '  I  mean  everything  he  re- 
quires ? ' 

'  In  a  rough  way,  yes ;  but,  of 
course — ' 

*  Doctor,'  interrupted  Miriam,  as  Dr 
Reed  paused,  '  I — I  trusted  you  when 
I  sent  the  few  words  I  wrote  to  him, 
and  I  am  going  to  trust  you  again. 
Will  you  get  him  everything  he  wants, 
and  I  will  pay  for  it  ?  I — I  knew  him 
long  ago — knew  about  him,  and — and 
— though  no  one  must  know  that  I  ever 
saw  him  before,  please  remember — no 
one,  doctor ;    still   I   cannot  forget.' 

Miriam  was  greatly  agitated  as  she 
said  this,  and  the  young  doctor  took 
her  trembling  hand  in  kindly  fashion. 

1  You  must  not  agitate  yourself,'  he 
said ;    '  and   you    may   entirely    trust    me. 
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I  -  knew,  of  course,  that  you  must 
have  known  him  before,  when  he 
asked  me  to  carry  that  little  note  to 
you  after  the  accident.  And  as  for 
anything  he  requires  he  shall  have  it, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  all  nonsense 
about  your  paying  for  it.  I've  only 
got  to  order  it.' 

1  Oh !  but  I  should  like  to  do  some- 
thing,' said  poor  Miriam,  eagerly.  '  It's 
dreadful  to  me  to  think  of  him  lying 
there  when — when  I  know — '  And  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hand. 

'  You  know  his  history,  of  course  ? ' 
*  Yes ;    but    no    one    must   suspect  this, 
Dr    Reed.     For   his   sake — for   mine,    no 
one  must  know.' 

'  Well,   no  one  shall  know  from  me.' 
'  Thank    you.       I    do    not    know    how 
to     thank   you     enough.       And    there    is 
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another  thing  I  want  to  ask.  If  it 
were  necessary  that  I  should  write  a 
few  lines  to  him,  how  should  I 
address  him  ? ' 

'  You  mean  his  name  ?  I  presume 
Dare  is  an  assumed  one  ? ' 

<  Yes.' 

'  Private  Dare,  and  the  name  of  his 
regiment  would  reach  him.  But  if 
you  mean  to  write  to  him  in  the 
hospital,  you  had  better  direct  it  to 
the  hospital,  or  under  cover  to  me.' 

'  You  are  very  good  —  I  —  I  shall 
want  to  write  a  few  words  to  him 
— but  not  just  yet ;  not  till  he  is 
better.' 

'  I  will  let  you  know  how  he  goes 
on  ;  and  may  I  tell  him  what  you 
have  said  ? ' 

1  Oh !     I     don't     know,'    said     Miriam, 
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as  if  frightened ;  '  I  am  so  afraid  that 
anyone  might  hear — that  anyone  might 
suspect.  Oh !  Dr  Reed,  my  position 
is  so  difficult  —  I  cannot  even  tell  you 
all — can  tell  no  one,  and  yet  I  trust 
you.' 

'You  have  told  me  enough  to  make 
me  very  sorry  for  you  both.  And  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help 
you,  please  ask  me.' 

1 1  am  very  grateful — tell  him  that — 
that—' 

'  I  will  change  this  mixture,  I  think/ 
said  the  doctor,  suddenly  assuming  his 
professional  tone  and  manner,  and  tak- 
ing up  a  medicine  bottle  standing  on 
the  table — for  his  quick  ears  had  caught 
the  sound  of  Mrs  Clyde's  returning 
footsteps,  and  the  next  moment  she 
opened      the      door      and      entered     the 
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room.  '  I  was  just  saying  to  Miss 
Clyde,'  he  continued,  '  that  I  will 
change  her  medicine  to-day,  and  she 
must  promise  to  take  the  new  mixture 
three  times  a  day.' 

'  I  will  see  to  that,'  said  Mrs  Clyde 
with  a  smile.  '  But  how  is  this,  my 
dear  ?  You  have  not  taken  your 
beef-tea,  and  it  has  got  almost  cold.' 

'  I  like  it  best  cold,  mother,  I 
think,'  said  Miriam,  with  embarrass- 
ment. 

'  Oh,  well,  it  can  be  heated  again 
if  it  is  too  cold.  Are  these  grapes 
not  splendid,  Dr  Reed  ? '  continued 
Mrs  Clyde,  pointing  to  a  basket  of 
beautiful  grapes  which  had  been  sent 
by  Sir  James  MacKennon.  '  As  I  tell 
Miriam,  she  is  a  lucky  girl  to  have 
such  presents  sent  to  her.' 
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'  They  are  very  fine  grapes  indeed/ 
answered  Dr  Reed. 

-  Do  have  some,  doctor/  said  Miriam, 
with  a  quick  and  sudden  blush,  which 
her  mother  noticed. 

He  took   one  or  two,  and  saw  by  the 
wistful    look    in    Miriam's    soft    dark  eyes 
that  she  was  thinking  of  someone   else — 
of  the   poor   fellow  lying   in  the  hospital 
without   luxuries    of   any   kind.     At   least 
so   he   understood   the   pathetic   glance — 
pathetic    and     trustful,     and     the     young 
doctor    felt    very    much    inclined    at    this 
moment  to  fall  in  love  with   her  himself. 
But    Mrs    Clyde    took   good   care   that 
during    the    next    few    days    Miriam    had 
no    more    private     interviews     with     Dr 
Reed.         She       was      always      by      her 
daughter's    side,     and     Miriam     therefore 
heard     nothing     more     of    the     wounded 
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soldier.  Then  she  was  allowed  to  go 
downstairs  once  more,  and  Sir  James 
came,  full  of  joy  at  her  recovery  and 
full  of  happiness  at  seeing  her  again. 

And  Miriam,  pale,  fair,  and  delicate, 
sat  with  her  hand  clasped  in  her  lover's, 
listening  sadly  to  his  words  of  tender- 
ness and  love.  It  was  unjust  to  him, 
she  told  herself;  unjust  to  his  honest, 
noble  heart  to  deceive  him  as  she  was 
forced  to  do. 

s  Oh !  if  I  could  only  tell  him  all,'  she 
sometimes  would  murmur  to  herself  after 
these  interviews.  '  But  I  cannot,  I  dare 
not — no  one  must  ever  know.' 

And  so  time  passed  on ;  Miriam  had 
been  ill  upstairs  more  than  a  week,  and 
then  another  week  glided  away,  when 
she  saw  Sir  James,  but  was  still  con- 
sidered an  invalid.       Three    more    weeks 
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indeed  elapsed,  and  it  only  wanted  one 
week  to  the  time  which  Mrs  Clyde  had 
originally  fixed  on  as  Miriam's  wedding 
day,  and  but  five  weeks  to  the  time 
when  Miriam  had  finally  consented  to 
be  married,  and  therefore  Mrs  Clyde 
lelt  that  it  behoved  her  once  more  to 
bestir  herself. 

She  had  written  to  her  daughter,  Mrs 
Conray,  to  tell  her  the  wedding  had 
been  deferred  a  month  on  account  of 
Miriam's  illness,  and  had  invited  the 
General  and  Joan  again  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony.  To  this  letter  Mrs 
Conray  replied  accepting  her  mother's 
invitation,  and  regretting  greatly  to  hear 
that  Miriam  was  ill.  And  she  wrote  also 
to  Miriam — a  guarded,  though  affection- 
ate letter,  and  this  letter  Miriam  received 
and  read  through  with  a  weary  sigh. 
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4  Poor  Joan  !  poor  Joan !  she  has  cost 
me  very  dear/  she  was  thinking  as  she 
held  her  sister's  letter  in  her  hand.  Mrs 
Clyde  asked  to  see  the  letter,  and 
thought  it  was  a  nice  letter,  though 
somewhat  lachrymose. 

'That  is  the  worst  of  Joan,'  she  said 
to  Miriam,  smiling;  'she  always  looks 
on  the  dark  side  of  everything ;  from 
her  letter  anyone  would  think  you  had 
been  dangerously  ill  and  not  suffering 
from  a  slight  ailment.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Miriam,  absently. 

'  I  wonder  what  she  will  wear  at  the 
wedding  ? '  continued  Mrs  Clyde.  '  I 
think,  Miriam,  we  ought  not  put  off 
going  to  town  longer  than  we  can  help 
now ;  we  must  begin  to  prepare  quite  a 
month  before  the  time.' 

Miriam  did  not  speak. 
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1  It  just  wants  five  weeks  to-day  to 
your  wedding  day,  and  I've  written  for 
various  patterns  from  town  —  I  wrote 
yesterday,  and  I  expect  they  will  arrive 
to-morrow.' 

But  Miriam,  to  Mrs  Clyde's  great 
annoyance,  did  not  look  interested.  She 
sat  with  eyes  cast  down  and  her  hands 
clasped,  and  when  her  mother  left  her, 
with  a  certain  uneasiness  at  heart  she 
could  not  suppress,  again  Miriam  sighed 
wearily. 

'  Five  weeks  ! '  she  reflected,  thinking 
of  her  mother's  words  ;  'just  five  weeks 
— then  he  must  know.  I  must  warn 
him,  cost  what  it  may.' 

She  went  upstairs  to  her  bedroom 
after  this,  and  having  locked  the  door, 
she  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  in  haste 
and  secrecy. 
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'  Hugh,  Dear  Hugh,'  she  penned 
with  a  trembling  hand, — '  I  must  see  you  ; 
are  you  well  enough  to  see  me  now  ? 
I  am  going  away  from  here  soon,  and 
I  must  see  you  before  I  go.  If  you 
are  well  enough,  will  you  go  out  to- 
morrow night  on  the  west  rampart  at 
the  back  of  our  house  about  eleven 
o'clock  ?  I  will  use  the  old  signal  if  I 
am  able  to  come,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
will  place  a  lighted  candle  in  my  bed- 
room window,  which  is  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  If  this  light  is  extinguished, 
you  will  know  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  see  you  that  night ;  but  come  the 
next,  if  this  is  so.  I  will  enclose  this 
to  Dr  Reed ;  and  if  you  ask  him  I  am 
sure  he  will  give  you  leave  to  go  out ; 
and  when  you  reply  to  this,  address 
it    to    my  maid,    Ford.       If  you   are  able 
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and  well  enough  to  meet  me,  just  write 
"  I  will  be  there,"  and  I  shall  under- 
stand. If  you  are  not  well  enough, 
write  "Not  well  enough ; "  but  I  must 
see  you  before  I  go.  M.' 

This  letter  she  enclosed  in  one  to 
Dr  Reed,  and  addressed  it  to  Private 
Dare,  and  wrote  also  the  name  of  his 
regiment.  And  then,  in  a  few  guarded 
words,  she  asked  Dr  Reed  to  deliver 
it,  and  thanked  him  for  all  his  kind- 
ness. She  sealed  the  letter  to  Dr  Reed, 
and  then  was  again  compelled  to  en- 
trust her  letter  to  Ford.  She  therefore 
rang  for  her,  and  Ford  soon  appeared 
in  her  usual  sprightly  fashion. 

'  Ford,  I  want  you  to  post  another 
letter  for  me,'  she  said,   nervously. 

'To  Dr  Reed?'  smiled  Ford. 
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'  Yes,'  answered  Miriam,  with  a  sudden 
blush  ;  '  and  —  and  —  Ford,  when  the 
answer  comes  it  will  be  addressed  to 
you,  and  will  you  bring  it  to  me  quietly 
and  at  once  ?  ' 

'  Of  course,  Miss  Miriam,'  said  Ford, 
demurely. 

Now  intrigue  was  dear  to  the  soul 
of  Ford,  but  still  that  wily  damsel  con- 
sidered it  was  not  quite  prudent  of 
Miss  Miriam  to  be  writing  to  the  doctor 
when  she  (Ford)  had  just  been  discuss- 
ing the  future  Lady  MacKennon's  wed- 
ding dress  with  Mrs  Clyde.  It  was 
'too  committing,'  Ford  thought,  but  still, 
it  was  Miss  Miriam's  affair,  not  hers, 
and  it  would  certainly  give  her  (Ford) 
a  certain  influence  and  power  over  the 
future  Lady  MacKennon. 

'  And   I   have  to  bring   the   answer   to 
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you,  Miss  Miriam?'  she  said,  after  a 
moment's  consideration.  '  But  how  shall 
I  know  the  letter  ? ' 

'  Do   you   get   many  ? '    asked    Miriam, 

1  I  do  get  letters  sometimes.' 

'  Let  me  see  the  addresses  of  those 
you  get  during  the  next  few  days, 
and  —  and  I  will  know  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  one  that  is  for  me/  said 
Miriam. 

'  Yes,  that  will  be  best.  Oh,  yes, 
I  can  quite  manage  that,  and  if  you 
will  give  me  the  letter  you  want  posted 
now,  Miss  Miriam,  I'll  just  slip  out 
with  it  while  you  are  at  dinner,  as  I 
did  the  last  time.' 

'  Thank  you  very  much,'  said  Miriam, 
and  the  letter  was  at  once  transferred 
to  Ford's  handy  pocket,  but  Miriam 
was    so    nervous    and    restless   during  the 
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remainder  of  the  day  that  more  than 
once  Mrs  Clyde  looked  at  her  with 
some  anxiety. 

Ford  duly  posted  the  letter,  and  it 
was  delivered  to  Dr  Reed  on  the 
following  morning,  who  carried  it  with 
him  to  the  hospital,  and  he  then  placed 
the  enclosure  for  Dare  in  his  hand. 
The  soldier,  who  was  up,  slightly  started 
and  bit  his  lips  as  he  recognised  the 
handwriting. 

*  Excuse     me,     sir,'     he     said,     as     he 

opened    the    envelope,    and     the    doctor 

turned    away   to   allow   him    to    read    the 

letter   in   private.     But  when  he  glanced 

at    him    again    he    saw    that    Dare    was 

greatly   agitated.       His    face    had    paled 

and    his    hands    trembled,     and    he    was 

nervously  gnawing  his  under  lip  beneath 

the  heavy  moustache  that  shaded  it. 
vol.  1.  m 
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'  Sir,'  he  began,  addressing  the  doctor, 
'would  you  give  me  leave  to  quit  the 
hospital  to-day  ? ' 

'To-day?'  repeated  Dr  Reed  in  sur- 
prise. 

'  Yes,  to-day  ;  I  want  to  be  out  for 
a  short  time,  to-night,   but  late — ' 

'  What  do  you  call  late  ? ' 

*  From  eleven  to  twelve.' 

The  doctor  stared  at  him  almost  in- 
credulously. 

'  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
young  lady  wishes  this  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir  ;  please  do  not 
ask  me — but,  but — the  young  lady  says 
in  this  letter,  that  if  I  am  well  enough, 
she  is  sure  that  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  go  out  ?  ' 

'  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  ?  You 
are  well   enough,    I    daresay,    but    I    wish 
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some  trouble  may  not  come  to  the  young 
lady  about  this.' 

'God  knows  trouble  enough  has  come 
to  her  already  !  '  said  Dare,  impetuously. 
'  Oh !  do  give  me  leave,  sir — there 
are  strong  reasons,  I  am  sure,  that  I 
should   go.' 

The  doctor  was  silent  for  a  moment 
or  two,  then   he  said  slowly, — 

'  Well,  I  will  give  you  leave,  but  you 
had  better  make  some  excuse — say  some 
relation  has  come  to  the  place  you  are 
going  to  see.' 

*  Very  well,  sir,  and  thank  you  very 
much — this  must  all  seem  very  strange 
to  you,  doctor,  but  —  I  cannot  explain 
it" 

1  Of  course  you  cannot.  You  knew 
the  young  lady  in  different  circum- 
stances,    and    she     is     generous    enough 
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not  to  forget  this ;  but  you  must  be 
very  careful — for  her  sake.' 

'  I   will  try  to  be,  sir.' 

The  doctor  then  gave  Dare  leave  to 
quit  the  hospital,  and  left  whistling  softly 
to  himself.' 

*  Poor  Sir  James  MacKennon ! '  he 
was  thinking,  as  he  had  thought  before, 
'  poor  Sir  James  ! ' 

He  began  to  think  also,  could  Miriam 
Clyde  intend  to  elope  with  this  soldier? 
That  they  had  been  and  were  lovers 
he  was  sure,  but  if  she  were  going  out 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  to  meet  him, 
if  she  intended  to  marry  Sir  James 
MacKennon,  it  was  incredible  folly. 
Dr  Reed  finally  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  did  not  intend  to  marry 
Sir  James,  but  to  run  away  with  Private 
Dare. 
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1  Mrs  Clyde  will  go  mad — absolutely 
mad,'  he  reflected ;  '  but  I'll  never 
believe  that  a  modest  girl,  a  proud 
girl,  like  Miriam  Clyde,  would  go  out 
at  night  to  meet  one  man  if  she  meant 
to  marry  another.' 

Dare  in  the  meantime  had  written 
the  few  lines  that  Miriam  had  asked 
him  to  write  if  he  were  able  to  keep 
the  tryst,  and  addressed  them  to  Miss 
Ford,  at  the  Commandant's  house. 

'  I  will  be  there,'  he  wrote,  and 
nothing  more.  These  lines  he  posted, 
but  they  were  not  delivered  at  Colonel 
Clyde's  house  until  five  o'clock  in  the 
day.  In  the  meanwhile  Miriam  spent 
hours  of  restless  anxiety,  and  Ford  was 
on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  and  excite- 
ment. Every  time  the  front  door  bell 
rang    she    rushed    to    see    who    it    was, 
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and  she  filled  the  heart  of  Banks,  the 
soldier  house-servant,  with  delusive  hopes, 
as  he  imagined,  poor  fellow,  she  was 
running  after  him. 

At  last  she  was  rewarded,  and  Banks 
placed  Dare's  letter  jealously  in  her 
hand. 

1  Here's  a  letter  for  you,  Miss  Ford,' 
he  said,  glancing  suspiciously  at  the 
gentlemanly-looking  handwriting  in  which 
it  was  directed. 

'  Oh !  thank  you ! '  cried  Ford,  de- 
lighted.     '  I  see  it's  from  my  brother.' 

'  You  seem  to  have  a  good  few  rela- 
tions,' replied  Banks,  still  suspiciously. 

'Yes,  the  poor  boys  often  write  to 
me,'  said  Ford,  with  a  smile  and  an 
innocent  look  in  her  blue  eyes,  and 
then  she  ran  upstairs  with  her  letter 
in     her     pocket,     straight     to     Miriam's 
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room,  who  was  waiting  there  pale  and 
anxious. 

'Miss  Miriam,  I  think  it's  come,' 
said  Ford,  after  she  had  carefully 
closed  the  bedroom  door,  and  she  then 
drew  Dare's  letter  from  the  pocket  of 
her  dress,  and  gave  it  to  Miriam. 

'Yes,'  said  Miriam,  excitedly,  as  she 
opened  it  and  read  the  words  it  con- 
tained ;  '  yes,  and  he  will  be  there. 
Ford,   Ford,  you  must  help  me  now ! ' 


CHAPTER    IX. 

ONCE     MORE. 

Miriam  scarcely  knew  how  she  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  after  she  had  re- 
ceived Dare's  brief  letter.  Her  mind 
was  in  a  whirl  of  excitement,  of  fear, 
and  also  of  strange  joy.  She  was  going 
to  see  him  again — Hugh — see  him  in 
secrecy  and  danger,  but  still  to  clasp 
his  hand,  to  be  near  him  once  more! 

She   had    named   a   late   hour   for  this 
meeting,    because    she    knew    by    eleven 
o'clock   her   father   and   mother   were   al- 
most sure  to  have  retired  for  the  night. 
184 
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Colonel  Clyde  was  a  very  methodical 
man,  and  when  the  family  were  alone 
he  made  it  a  practice  to  see  that  all 
the  doors  of  the  house  were  locked  by 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  at  eleven 
everyone  was  at  rest  in  the  Com- 
mandant's house. 

The  keys  were  left  in  the  locks  for 
Banks  to  open  the  doors  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  with  the  assistance  of  Ford, 
Miriam  meant  to  open  the  back  door, 
go  through  the  garden,  and  thus  reach 
the  west  rampart,  where  she  expected 
to  find  Dare. 

It  was  a  dangerous  escapade,  and  to 
do  Ford  justice,  when  she  heard  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  that  Miriam  in- 
tended to  meet,  she  believed,  Dr 
Reed,  she  said  a  warning  word  to  her 
young  mistress. 
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'Oh,  Miss  Miriam,  it's  not  for  me 
to  speak,  but  couldn't  you  fix  to  meet 
the.  doctor  sometime  in  the   day  ? ' 

'  The  doctor?'  repeated  Miriam,  in 
surprise. 

4  Yes — Dr  Reed;  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  safer,  because,  even  if  you  were  seen 
it  would  not  be  very  strange,  but  you 
see  going  out  at  night — ' 

Then  Miriam  understood ;  she  had 
never  said  who  it  was  that  she  was 
going  out  to  meet,  and  Ford  had 
naturally  thought  it  was  Dr  Reed,  be- 
cause she  had  written  to  him  twice. 
'  It  is  better  she  should  think  it  is 
Dr  Reed,'  reflected  Miriam  ;  '  better 
any  one  than  the  truth.' 

'  I  cannot  go  in  the  day-time,  Ford,' 
she  answered ;  '  I  must  go  to-night  at 
eleven,  so  will  you  help  me  ? ' 
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'  I  will  do  everything  I  can,  Miss 
Miriam  —  but  still  it  would  be  such  a 
pity  if  Sir  James  were  to  hear.' 

You  see  Ford  was  prudent  withal 
in  spite  of  her  coquettishness,  and  she 
thought  to  lose  the  chance  of  marrying 
a  baronet  for  the  sake  of  a  doctor,  was 
carrying  a  love  of  admiration,  or  love 
itself,  too  far.  She  wished  Miriam  to 
become  Lady  MacKennon,  and  she 
thought  it  rash,  therefore,  to  run  such 
a  risk. 

'Sir  James  will  not  hear,'  said 
Miriam,  excitedly ;  '  and  even  if  he 
did,    I    must    go.' 

'  Very  well,  Miss  Miriam,  if  you  are 
determined  to  go,  we  must  try  and  ar- 
range so  that  no  one  shall  ever  know 
anything  about  it  but  the  doctor  and 
our  two  selves.' 
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<  Yes/ 

Then  they  talked  over  various  plans, 
and  finally  settled  that  they  were  to 
steal  down  the  staircase  together  after 
the  rest  of  the  family  had  retired  to 
bed,  and  that  Ford  was  to  open  the 
back  door,  let  out  her  young  mistress, 
and  wait  inside  the  door  until  Miriam's 
return. 

*  If  we  are  caught ! '  said  Ford,  in  a 
half-frightened  tone. 

Miriam  did  not  speak. 

'  Fancy  !  what  would  Mrs  Clyde  say  ?  ' 
continued  Ford.  *  My  very  teeth  chatter 
when   I  think  of  it/ 

'She  will  not  know.  It  is  well  you 
have  a  little  room  of  your  own,  Ford, 
or  the  other  servants  might  have  missed 
you/ 

'Yes,    Miss     Miriam,    and    that    Jane, 
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the  new  house-maid,  is  that  spiteful !  I 
think  she  wants  Banks  to  run  after 
her,  but  poor  fellow — ' 

But  Miriam  was  too  excited,  too  im- 
patient, to  listen  to  the  details  of  Ford's 
conquests.  She  moved  about  the  room 
restlessly,  and  Ford  took  the  hint. 
Then  presently  she  dressed  for  dinner, 
though  it  was  two  hours  before  the 
time.  She  wished  to  occupy  herself,  to 
be  doing  something  ;  not  to  think.  But 
she  thought  in  spite  of  herself:  thought 
of  the  man  she  was  about  to  meet — 
of  Hugh  Ferrars,  now  called  Dare — 
and  of  the  terrible  circumstances  which 
had  necessitated  his  change  of  name. 

The  dinner-hour  came  at  last,  and 
Miriam  had  to  face  her  mother's  keen 
eyes.  There  was  an  unusual  flush  on 
Miriam's     cheeks,     Mrs     Clyde     noticed, 
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and  the  girl  looked  absolutely  beautiful. 
The  suppressed  excitement  within  made 
her  eyes  sparkle  so  brightly,  and  Mrs 
Clyde  wished  that  Sir  James  had  been 
there  to  look  upon  her  face.  Miriam, 
however,  we  may  be  sure,  was  thank- 
ful that  Sir  James  was  not  there.  She 
would  have  felt  guilty  in  his  kindly 
presence.  But  she  did  not  feel  guilty 
before  her  mother.  There  was  a 
stronger  influence  in  her  heart  than  her 
mother's :  a  deeper  feeling  than  Mrs 
Clyde    had    ever    kindled. 

Mrs  Clyde  talked  as  usual  in  her 
agreeable  fashion,  and  the  Colonel  and 
Miriam  answered.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual said  by  anyone,  and  presently  Mrs 
Clyde  and  Miriam  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  Colonel  remained  in  the 
dining-room  with  his  newspaper  and  cigar. 
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When  they  were  alone,  Mrs  Clyde 
naturally  spoke  to  her  daughter  about 
the  dresses  she  would  require  for  her 
marriage.  But  Miriam  showed  none  of 
the  interest  and  excitement  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  young  women  generally  do. 
She  agreed  with  what  her  mother 
suggested  in  so  indifferent  a  tone,  that 
Mrs  Clyde  felt  inwardly  aggrieved. 
But  she  did  not  show  this.  Miriam's 
illness  had  somewhat  alarmed  her,  and 
she  thought  it  wiser  to  be  very  sooth- 
ing and  considerate. 

Then  coffee  was  brought  in  by  Banks, 
and  the  Colonel  reappeared,  and  the 
evening  passed  away  very  quietly.  A 
few  moments  before  half-past  ten  o'clock 
the  Colonel  looked  at  his  watch,  yawned, 
and  then  rose  and  left  the  room  to  lock 
up.       This     nightly     duty    having     been 
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performed,  he  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  said  '  good-night '  to  his  daughter, 
who  lightly  kissed  him  on  the  forehead 
and  kissed  her  mother,  and  then  Miriam 
left  the  room,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs 
Clyde  were  alone. 

'  Miriam  looked  very  handsome  to- 
night,' said   Mrs   Clyde,  reflectively. 

'Yes,'  replied  the  Colonel,  also 
reflectively. 

'  I  wish  her  marriage  was  over  now, 
it  would  be  much  better.' 

'Yes,'  again  said  the  Colonel;  and 
he  added,  '  Well,  it  soon  will  be.' 

And  while  her  parents  were  thus 
speaking  of  her,  Miriam  had  gone 
quickly  to  her  own  room,  where  she 
found   Ford  waiting  for  her   in  the  dark. 

'  I  brought  no  light,  Miss  Miriam, 
for  fear  of  any  mistake,'  she  whispered. 
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'That  is  right;  now  draw  up  the 
blind,  and  I  will  place  the  candle  close 
to  the  panes — it  is  nearly  time,'  said 
Miriam,  also  in  an  excited  whisper. 

It  wanted  just  a  quarter  to  eleven, 
Miriam  saw  by  her  little  jewelled  watch 
which  was  lying  on  the  dressing-table, 
one  of  Sir  James's  many  gifts.  Only 
a  quarter  to  eleven !  The  girl's  breath 
came  quickly,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and 
her  hands  trembled.  It  was  so  near 
what  she  longed  for  and  yet  feared, 
and  a  tremulous  sigh  escaped  her  parted 
lips. 

'Are  you  frightened,  Miss  Miriam?' 
asked  Ford,   in  a  low  tone. 

'Yes,'  murmured  Miriam;  'but  I 
must  go.' 

At    this    moment    they    heard    Colonel 

and    Mrs    Clyde   ascending    the   staircase 
vol.  1.  n 
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on  their  way  to  their  bedroom,  and  a 
moment  later  they  entered  it,  and  the 
door  was  shut. 

'  Well,  I  hope  they  are  safe  at  any- 
rate,'  whispered  Ford. 

'We  will  just  wait  until  it  is  eleven, 
and  then  we  must  creep  downstairs,' 
said  Miriam.  'You  had  better  go  first, 
Ford,  and  I  will  follow  in  a  minute 
or  two.' 

They  accordingly  waited  until  the  dial 
of  the  little  jewelled  watch  told  the 
appointed  hour,  and  then  Ford  silently, 
and  on  tip-toe,  left  the  room,  and 
Miriam  listened  in  agony  lest  the  stairs 
should  creak.  No,  the  little  hand- 
maiden's light  footfall  made  no  sound, 
and  then  Miriam  equally  lightly  fol- 
lowed, and  found  Ford  waiting  for  her 
in   the   dark  at   the  foot  of  the   staircase. 
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They  did  not  even  whisper  to  each 
other,  but  hand  in  hand  stole  silently 
through  the  dark  passages,  with  which 
Ford  was  very  familiar,  and  soon  found 
themselves  at  the  back  door  of  the 
house. 

Ford  had  provided  herself  with  a 
small  bottle  of  oil  to  grease  the  key 
of  the  door  if  they  should  find  it  rusty. 
But  she  did  not  require  this,  but  softly 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  then 
quietly  opened  the  door,  and  the  cold 
night  air  at  once  instantly  rushed  in. 

'I  will  go  at  once,'  whispered  Miriam; 
'stay  behind  the  door,  Ford,  and  keep 
it  closed  until  I  return,'  and  the  next 
moment  she  had  passed  out  into  the 
darkness. 

It  was  a  starlight  night,  frosty  and 
keen,    and    a   half-moon    was    shedding   a 
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faint  glimmer  on  the  scene  as  Miriam 
passed  swiftly  on.  A  somewhat  neglected 
garden,  for  the  season  was  late,  lay  at 
the  back  of  the  Commandant's  house, 
and  through  this  Miriam  passed  swiftly, 
until  she  came  to  the  railings  that  en- 
closed it,  and  as  she  did  so  she  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sea.  The 
Commandant's  house  stood  on  what  in 
Newbrough  -  on  -  the  -  Sea  was  called  the 
west  rampart,  below  which  the  waves 
broke  on  the  rocky  cliffs,  and  earth- 
works with  embrasures,  in  which  heavy 
guns  were  mounted,  guarded  the  steep 
and  dangerous  coast. 

Between  the  earthworks  and  the 
Commandant's  garden  there  was  a  road- 
way, and  Miriam  having  opened  the 
garden  gate  found  herself  on  this. 
Then     she     paused    and    looked    timidly 
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round,  and  as  she  did  so  a  figure 
seemed  to  glide  out  of  the  semi-dark- 
ness ;  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  soldier's 
cloak,  and  a  moment  later  she  heard 
her  name. 
'  Miriam  ? ' 

'Yes;  oh!  Hugh,  dear  Hugh!'  she 
whispered,  holding  out  both  her  hands. 

The  man  she  called  '  Hugh '  took 
them,  gazed  down  into  her  face  with 
eager  eyes,  and  then  drew  her  passion- 
ately to  his  breast  and  kissed  her  lips. 

'  Once  more,'  he  murmured,  '  once 
more,  Miriam.' 

She  made  no  attempt  to  draw  her- 
self from  his  arms ;  no  attempt  to  turn 
her  face  away  from  his  kisses.  She 
raised  her  dark  eyes  to  his,  full  of  love 
and  pain,  and  for  some  moments  neither 
of  them  spoke  another  word. 
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'  It  is  good  of  you  to  come,'  at  last 
said  Hugh  Ferrars.  '  More  than  I  ever 
hoped  for.' 

'  I  came  to  warn  you,  Hugh,'  answered 
Miriam,  still  in  his  arms. 

'  To  warn  me  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Yes,  Hugh,  you  must  go  from  here  ; 
go  at  any  cost.  In  a  few  weeks  General 
Conray  will  be  coming  here,'  and  Miriam 
shivered ;  '  and  you  must  not  be  here 
when  he  comes.' 

4  Where  can  I  go  ?  How  can  I  go  ? ' 
answered  Hugh  Ferrars  with  a  sudden 
bitterness  in  his  tone. 

'  You  must  buy  your  discharge,  Hugh, 
and  leave  the  country ;  nothing  else  is 
safe.  I  —  I  —  nearly  died  when  I  saw 
you  here.' 

'  It  was  no  choice  of  mine,  and  but 
for    that     accident     on     the     sands     you 
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should  never  have  seen  me.  When  \ 
enlisted  I  expected  the  regiment  was 
going  to  India,  and  I  had  either  to 
enlist  or  blow  out  my  brains.' 

'  Hush !  hush !  dear  Hugh,'  and  she 
clung  to  him  fondly ;  '  do  not  make 
things  worse ;  do  not  make  them  more 
miserable  than  they  are  by  talking  thus. 
But  you  must  not  run  the  risk  of  seeing 
General  Conray.' 

'  Did  he  suspect  me  then  ? ' 

'  He  told  Joan  he  suspected  you — Oh ! 
Hugh,  what  I  have  gone  through — God 
only  knows  what  I  have  gone  through  ! ' 
And  Miriam's  head  fell  upon  his  breast, 
and  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes,  and  one 
fell  upon  his  hand. 

1  Dear,  dear  Miriam,'  he  said,  draw- 
ing her  closer,  '  it  was  hard  on  you — 
too  hard,  too  cruel.' 
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1 1  have  tried  to  bear  it,'  wept  Miriam  ; 
'  tried  for  your  sake  —  for  Joan's  sake 
—  but  it  has  been  very  bitter,  very 
terrible.' 

'  I  was  a  cursed  fool  ever  to  suspect 
you/  said  Hugh  Ferrars,  darkly.  '  But 
Mrs  Conray  held  herself  so  high  I 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing — and  I 
was  mad  with  rage ;  mad  to  think  you 
were  false,  and  he  doubly  false/ 

'  Oh !  do  not  speak  of  it,'  and  again 
Miriam  shivered  ;  '  but,  Hugh,  you  must 
go  away  from  here  —  I  will  find  the 
money  to  buy  your  discharge,  and  you 
must  go  out  of  England ;  go  to  Australia, 
anywhere — but  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to 
be  here.  I  knew  you  again  in  a  moment, 
and  others  might  know  you  too — I  will 
give  you  the  money,  however  much  it 
may  cost.' 
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The  man  drew  himself  away  from 
her  with  a  sudden  gesture. 

'How  will  you  do  that,  Miriam?'  he 
asked,   coldly. 

'  I  know  —  someone  who  will  lend  it 
to  me,'  she  answered,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

'  I  will  not  take  Sir  James  Mac- 
Kennon's  money,  Miriam, '  said  Hugh, 
'  if  you  mean  him ;  they  may  hang  me 
before  I  do  that!  Is  it  true  you  are 
going  to  marry  him  ? ' 

Miriam  did  not  speak ;  her  head  fell 
lower. 

'Is  it  true?'  asked  Hugh  Ferrars 
hotly. 

'  Yes,'  came  faltering  from  the  girl's 
unwilling  lips. 

'Yet  you  can  come  out  to  meet  me 
here  ;  can  seem  to  love  me  still ! ' 
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'  Hugh,  do  not  reproach  me ;  I  had 
no  choice.  I  never  thought  I  should 
see  you  again — never,  never !  And- 
and  my  mother  urged  me — and  he  is 
very  good  and  kind — and  we  could 
never    marry.' 

'No,'  said  Hugh  Ferrars,  bitterly , 
'  that  is  true — for  love  of  you  I  have 
wrecked  my  life ;  but  you  seemingly 
have  not  wrecked  yours  for  love  of  me/ 

'  What  could  I  do?  I  dare  not  ask 
about  you  ;  I  tried  not  to  think  of  you 
— but — but  I  always  did,  Hugh ! '  and 
she  passionately  caught  his  hand.  '  Day 
and  night  always  your  face  has  been 
before  me — always  that  dreadful  night — ' 

*  Curse  it !  Curse  my  madness  ! '  mut- 
tered Hugh  Ferrars,   darkly. 

'  Oh,  Hugh,  it  was  so  dreadful — -and 
Joan's    misery — she    has    never    been    the 
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same — it    has    been    like    a    black    cloud 
over  her.' 

1  It  was  her  sin  and  folly  did  it  all ; 
I  have  no  pity  for  her — only  for  you — 
and—' 

'  It  was  terrible !  I — I  took  the 
blame  —  I  said  I  was  with  him  —  but 
you  know  ? ' 

'Yes,  and  I  go  about  the  world 
with  this  dark  memory  ever  on  my 
soul.  Miriam,  it  was  what  I  supposed 
his  utter  falseness  to  me  that  maddened 
me,  for  he  knew  you  were  all  the  world 
to  me,  and  yet  he  never  gave  me 
one  hint.' 

'  He  could  not  in  honour,'  said  Miriam, 
in  a  low  tone. 

1  His  honour  has  cost  us  both  very 
dear,  then.  He  died  for  it,  and  I  live  a 
living  death — but  it  may  not  be  for  long.' 
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'  Oh  !  do  not  say  so.  Hugh,  for 
my  sake — for  the  sake  of  our  old 
love,  take  the  money  I  will  get,  and 
go  away.' 

'  I  am  not  fallen  quite  so  low  as  that, 
Miriam,'  and  he  drew  himself  up  to 
his    full    height    as    he    spoke. 

He  was  handsome,  with  a  tall, 
slim,  lithe  form,  and  he  looked  a  man 
of  strong,  passionate  feelings.  He  was 
this  girl's  first  lover,  who  stood  there 
looking  up  at  him  in  the  semi-darkness, 
with  her  heart  full  of  memories  and 
pain.  They  had  loved  each  other, 
this  young  pair,  in  Miriam's  dawning 
womanhood — when  the  world  had  been 
all  bright  to  them,  made  brighter  by 
their  secret  love — until  a  dark  tragedy 
had  swept  between  them,  parting  their 
lives — Miriam  had  believed  for  ever. 
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But  now,  standing  there  in  the  star- 
light, it  seemed  to  her  this  could  not 
be.  Wild  thoughts  and  hopes  rushed 
into  her  mind — should  she  sacrifice 
everything — go  with  him  into  exile — 
die  with  him  if  need  be  ?  She  crept 
closer  to  him,  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

'  Hugh,'  she  whispered,  'do  you  still 
love  me  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered,  gloomily  ;  '  though 
it  does  not  matter  much.' 

Something  in  his  tone  repelled  her, 
and  she  drew  back. 

4  It  cannot  matter  to  you,'  he  went 
on,  the  jealousy  in  his  heart  prompting 
his  scathing  words  ;  '  to  you — the  future 
bride  of  Sir  James  MacKennon — whether 
the  man  whose  life  was  wrecked  through 
you,   still  clings  to  his  old  folly.' 
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1  Oh  !  Hugh,  is  that  just  ?  '  answered 
Miriam,  and  her  tears  fell  fast;  'I,  at 
least,  was  not  to  blame — I  have  suffered 
so  much — ' 

Her  words  and  tears  seemed  to  soften 
his  mood,  and  he  once  more  drew  her 
to  his  breast. 

'  Forgive  me,'  he  said,  more  gently  ; 
*  my  heart  is  very  sore,  Miriam — poor 
little  girl — poor  little  girl ! ' 

She  bowed  her  head,  weeping  silently 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  he  felt  her  form 
quivering  in  his  arms. 

'  Do  not  cry,  Miriam,'  he  said,  pre- 
sently ;  '  I  spoke  brutally — but  I  cannot 
bear  to  think — ' 

As  he  said  this  he  suddenly  paused 
and  listened,  for  a  distant  footstep  had 
sounded  through  the  still   night. 

'Hush!'   he   said;    'do  you  hear?       It 
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is    the   sentry  ;    he   is   coming   this   way — 
he  must  not  find  you  here.' 

'  No,'  said  Miriam,  in  a  frightened 
whisper,   clinging  to  him  closer. 

'  Let  us  creep  into  that  embrasure ; 
he  will  not  see  us  if  we  crouch  beside 
the  gun,'  answered  Hugh  Ferrars,  pull- 
ing Miriam  into  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  earthworks,  and  lifting  her  a  moment 
later  into  the  embrasure,  and  holding 
her  there  in  his  arms  as  they  both 
knelt  beside  the  gun. 

And  the  sentry  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  whistling  softly  as  he  came. 
Then  just  when  he  was  opposite  the 
embrasure  where  the  two  crouched  in 
each  other's  arms,  the  sentry  stopped, 
and  Miriam's  heart  seemed  to  stop  with 
terror  too. 

He    was    close     to     them,     and    with 
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bated  breath  they  watched  the  dark 
outline  of  his  form.  Then  he  yawned 
loudly,  stretched  out  his  arm  and  walked 
on. 

'  You  must  go,'  whispered  Hugh 
Ferrars,  in  her  ear ;  '  he  will  return 
when  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  ram- 
part ;  wait  until  he  is  out  of  sight  and 
I   will  lift  you  down.' 

They  waited  in  silence  a  few  moments 
longer,  and  then  Hugh  Ferrars  lifted 
Miriam  down  from  the  embrasure,  and 
led  her  across  the  road. 

'  Go  now,'  he  said,  as  he  clasped 
her  in  a  parting  embrace ;  '  go,  dear 
Miriam.' 

'I  will  come  again,'  she  whispered. 
1  I  will  write  when  I  can  come  again — 
think  of  what  I  have  said — good-bye, 
dear  Hugh.' 
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Once  more  their  lips  met  in  a  long 
and  lingering  kiss,  and  then  Miriam 
left  him,  and  a  moment  later  was  speed- 
ing her  way  up  the  deserted  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  Commandant's  house, 
and  panting,  breathless  soon  reached 
the  back  door,  behind  which  Ford  was 
impatiently  awaiting  her. 

Miriam  just  touched  the  door  with  her 
fingers  and  Ford  immediately  opened  it. 

1  Oh !  Miss  Miriam,'  she  whispered,  as 
Miriam  passed  swiftly  in,  'my  hair 
would  have  been  grey  by  the  morning 
if  you  had  stayed  a  moment  longer.  I 
have  been  in  such  a  way.' 
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